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“The Three Little Spades.” 


Uwner the above title wil be commenced in the next 
issue of the Wrekl ry by Miss Warner, 
of “Tur Wim e idea upon 


which this story is com 


a new certal st 

‘ 
, Wrve Worn.” Th 
structed is a novel one, and it can 


author 
not fall to interest so many of our reade ra—and we know 
many such—as are interested in nature 45 de- 
childr: n and flowers. The story is more e=pe- 
ei people; but the gracefulness and 
piquancy of the style, the dramatic interest of the narra- 
tive, and the plearant pictures of rural life given in its 
P 

t 

" 


there are 
veloped iu 


ally addressed to young 


ages, will make it attractive to all. It is a work ansur- 
ed by any of this very popular writer's previous efforts 
The story will be continued for several weeks, 
i!) forma the 1aost delightful summer reading. 


literatare, 
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MAY'S ADDRESS TO THE GOTHAMITES. 





our away to the country !—away! away! 
ane 3 spread on the lea; 
lhe trees are ip bloom and the elfr is perfume, 


All nature rejoices in me. 
The birds in the bowers ere tolling the hours 
Since I have arrived with my lap full of flowers 
To seatter ere dawn of day 


Come, Merchant! your carriage 
Nay, aigh not, ‘tie no time to 

Fiealth ie better te hold than yx 
And a egaey richer to leave. 

Your indy’s pale check ft shall bloom in a week, 

Not a balsam so rare as the balm-breathing alr 
Which floats on the zeplyre of May. 


e le waiting— 
grieve; 
w silver and gold, 


Come away! Leave your dalls and your parties, 
Your concerts aud operas gay; 

Hear the brooks roll along charming stone into song— 
"Tie Nature's own music, Rowd! 


No Rilster could trip as their bright ripples skip— 
Anil taste them, but dash that red cup from your lip 
if you'd relish the nectar of May. 


Come, Lawyer! we need you, The weasel 
Flas forecloeed his mortgage on rabbit; 
He founds the base claim of tis right to all game— 


Cap. 8 On Exeeutors. Grabbit— 
Or perhaps you'll define the ertate of the vine, 
Gain a tule to show caase why its tendrils should climb 


O’er the arbors in froliceome May. 


Come away! Leave your tolling and moiling, 
Am, Shop-keeper, ehut np your store: 

You have got a fair wife, buy a long lease of life, 
Anil whet con a prince wish for more? 


"ll take a short drive from your overgrown hive 
1 shall pote how the bees in their brisk business thrive, 
For they de their spring trading in May, 


Comm, Doeter! I've cored half your patients, 

r practice must speedily fall; 

Then hate your pill-box, and drive like a bill-fox 
With twenty good hounds at hie tall, 

Leave word for the sick to come ont pretty quick, 

Vor you ksew grim Iiewase ie soon brought to his knees 
if he scents put the sweet breath of May. 


Come away from your coliege, pale Student, 
learn moral lessons more true; 
Leave Nomer and look into Nature's bright book— 
rm en its pages for you. 
¥ Virgil's a rake, but bis works you may take, 
It wae toying with me thet he stole balf you see 
From the bowers of biessemirg May. 


Come, Parson i 
Your whe 


your senmaems are mouldy, 

p do frechk pasturage need ; 

They bags ti A ts ongh the fall wpon Sherlock and Hall, 
“Apa 4 t was, in winter. thele fag, 

{ you ‘ys me at night, when thetoogn’s ehining vright, 

You shr?Phear the old trees hUiiog (0h da the breeze, 


vence study in May. 





ec 


© country !—awarl awayl 
pet i pread umf the lea; 
The trees are tn bloom and the air is perfume, 
Atl nature rejoices in me 
irds in the bewers are tolling the hours 
ince | hive arrived with my lap fail of flowers 


To scatter ere dawn of day, 
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REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 


B should be very sorry to believe that the 
President intended to remove honest 

and capable men from office because they did 
mot agree in all points with his view of the true 

Olicy of reorganivation. It would be so fla- 

gr ant an illustration of the perils of Executive 
patronage to which we recently alluded, that it 
would be the plainest duty of the Senate to in- 
terpose every Constitutional impediment. The 
removal from office of a member of the Union 
party, who voted for Lixcoiy and Jonnson in 
1864, who is of the same political faith now as 
then, and who has industviously and faithfully 
done his Official duty, because he differs with 
the Yresident, for instance, upon the cendi- 
tions which should determine the admission of 
the ote gehel States to Congress, is a blow at 
every Chim men in the country. It is a frank 
announcement that agreement vith the Exec- 
ativ® Wpen Whéeretical points is the tenwe of 
office. ft $s the wtganization of a vast servile 
army of oftiee-holders, and subordinates the 
whole offieial Service of the country to the will 
of one mas, 

In the purtisan view such a course is the 
peralysia of the party which elected the Presi- 
lent, It is turning the guns of official patron- 
age apon the Union camp. It is requiring that 
the Union party shall accept and adopt the 
theories of the President as its platform, when 
he and the whole country see that upon some 
important poinra, as in the case of the Civil 
Rights Bill, the great body of the party differs 
from his theory. Even Mr. Raymond, the only 
Union representative from a former free State 
whe voted for the veto, and upon a constitu- 








tional ground, says: ‘*The adoption of some 
such measure as the Civil Rights Bill was un- 
questionably desired by the great body of the 
Union party throughout the country.” Yet the 
President was very distinctly op sposed to it, in 
principle as well as in form. Are his views 
upon that subject, then, to be regarded as the 
platform of the party, and is agreement with 
them the test of fidelity? 

Mr. Rarmonp is regarded as one of the chiefs 
among ‘‘the President's friends.” He says in 
the letter to his constituents, from which we 
have quoted, that he knows the President re- 
gards himself as a member of the Union party, 
and that he has a right to act on his own judg- 
ment in all matters of public policy. Unques- 
tionably; but Mr. Raymonp also says, that 
agreement to such measures as the Civil Rights 
Bill has never made any portion of the Union 
platform, and that freedom of independent judg- 
ment upon it will be undoubtedly exercised. 
Certainly ; but if the measures adopted by the 
almost unanimous voice of Union representa- 
tives in Congress, elected at the same time 
with the President, are not to be regarded as 
the platform, and may be questioned or opposed 
within the party, it is very evident that the 
opinions of the President can not be considered 
the pletform. If Mr. Rarmowrp has the party 
right to differ with the Union Congress upon a 
point of policy without paying any penalty, 
why may not the postmaster at Jerusalem Four 
Corners differ with the Union President with 
out losing his office ? 

The question of the situation is, what do the 
loyal peopie of the country wish? not, what do 
the President or Congress wish? President 
Jonsson has frankly said, and we are very 
glad to believe, that his object, like that of his 
predecessor, is not to impose his own view but 
to ascertain the national desire. That can not 
be done by putting men who differ out of office. 
Such a course makes a body of obsequious of- 
fice-holders, but it does not make public opin- 
ion. Mr. Trxer tried it in this country, and 
Lours Priirre in France. Mr. Tyier's ex- 
periment is historical. Louis Priirre had 
the most subservient Assembly ever seen. It 
was beautifully harmonions. He was ‘the 
best of kings,” France was the best of coun- 
tries. ‘The time was the best of times. But 
his whole system crumbled at a touch like a 
mummy. President Jomyson, even if he 
wished to do it—and we sincerely hope that 
he does not—may demoralize a party, but he 
can neither reorganize nox coeree publie opin- 
ion, It is a serious error also to that 
the public mind will reject a se conviction 
because it is vehemently denounced as radical. 
The cry of ‘* mad dog” is pretty wfieetually ex- 
ploded for the present. When the Union party 
saved the country in war it was called Aboli- 
tionist. That was not very dreadful. Now 
while the same tried and true Union spirit is 
securing the country in peace it is called Rad- 
ical. ‘That is still less appalling. The party 
organization may, indeed, be paralyzed by a 
certain use of the execntive patronage. But 
experience shows that no President prospers by 
ruining his party, We believe that nobody 
knows this beteer than President Jonson , 
and therefore we hope that it is a mistake to 


which we have spoken. 





A STALE sOPHISM. 


Tr is amusing to observe the triumphant air 
with whith certain papers ask the question 
whether, if the United States fought to prevent 
some of the States from seceding, and were suc- 
cessful, those States are not still in the Union ; 
and, if so, whether they have not the same 
rights in the Union that all other States have? 

The best answer to this not very profound or 
conclusive question is a counter-question. If 
the rebel States did not succeed in seceding, 
were they not as much in the Union when the 
attempt failed as they are now; and, if so, by 
what right were Governors appointed for them 
without their consent; by what right are eer- 
tain qualified voters of those States disqualified 
by the United States Government, and by what 
right were those States compelled to accept 
the emancipation amendment before resuming 
their representation in Congress? If the failé 
ure to secede did not affect the relation of the 
rebel Statew'to the Union, why does the Presi+ 
dent say to the Texas delegation that he hopes 
the State will soon be restored to its “‘normal 
condition in the Federal Government,” but 
that to this end much would depend upon the 
people of the Siate in demonstrating their loy- 
alty to the Government? Does all this mean 
that Texas, being prevented from seceding, is 
therefore at once and without further consider- 
ation or condition to resume an equal share in 
the National Government ? 

The truth is, that the rebel States did not 
succeed in making themselves independent of 
the Union; but if the rebellion did not disturb 
the relation of those States to the Union, all that 
the President has done is unconstitutional and 
not binding. If it did disturb that relation, 

any other condition which the Government may 
exact for the same purpose of national security 





ia equally constitutional. The denunciation 


suppose that he has adopted the policy of. 


—"— 





of Chien upon constitutional grounds for 
requiring the assent of those States to an 
amendment equalizing representation is equal- 
ly a derrunciation ot the President for demand- 
ing their assent to the amendment abolishing 
slavery, or to the repudiation of the rebel debt, 
or to the revocation of the acts of secession. 

The question of further conditions is wholly 
one of expediency, and not of constitutional 
right or authority. And can there be any thing 
inexpedient in requiring that a voter who was 
lately a rebel shall not have twice as much 
power in the Government as a voter who has 
been always loyal ? 
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NEUTRALITY. 


Ir the United States intend to regulate the 
wars of nations according to American ideas 
of justice and propriety, or by the judgments 
of American commanders, that policy should 
be announced and understood. But while we 
acknowledge neutral obligations even in wars 
that seem to us unjust, we must in honor be 
governed by them, and we must insist that 
our military and naval chieftains shall respect 
them. If those gentlemen are to decide both 
upon the justice of the wars of other nations 
and upgn the propriety of the belligerent meas- 
ures they may adopt, we shall at once become 
implicated in every contest. 

In the war between Spain and Chili the 
United States have taken a position of neu- 





trality. It may be a wicked war, causeless, 
unjust, horrible; but we have resolved to be 
neutral. Commodore Roporrs says that he 


was sent out under the strictest injunctions of 
neutrality. Indeed, so resolute and radical is 
our neutrality in this war that, at the special 
and urgent instance of the Secretary of State, 
a ship owned by American merchants—the 
Meteor—is detained, and security refused, upon 
the mere suspicion that somehow, somewhere, 
she may be of some service to Chili. Yet 
there is evidently very general regret that 
Commodore Roperrs did not violate his or- 
ders and contravene the policy of the Govern- 
ment by giving battle to the Spanish ficet. 
But if we do not choose that Spain shall attack 
Chili, why does not Congress say 80? No sin- 
gle act of an unjust war can be so horrible as 
the war itself, and OT tends Ses Aang 
any act we oppose the war. It is 
avery cheap <a to the war and 
protests against any usual measure of war; for 
we can net see that the bombardment of Val- 
paraiso, announced four days before, and caus- 
ing but two or three deaths which might have 
been easily avoided, was a peculiarly barbarous 
act of warfare. 

Of course, a sudden and unadvised bombard- 
ment, imperiling women, children, neutrals, 
and non-combatants, is ferocious and inexcus- 
able. But Spain being at war with Chili, the 
war being°of necessity naval, and Valparaiso 
being the most vulnerable point of Chili, was it 
against the laws of war to strike at that city im |. 
the only practicable manner, after four days’ 
warning for the removal of non-combatants, 
neutrals, and neutral property? That the city 
was not fortified is trae. But whose fault was 
that? That there was no Chilean fleet at hand 
is alsotrue, But is Spain bound to attack only 
where an attack may be successfully resisted, 
or to wait until forts are erected or fleets built ? 
Bombardment is a fair act of war. Valparaiso 
is the chief Chilean city and the most exposed. 
Was not the bombardment of Valparaiso a peril 
which Chili should have considered before going 
to war? Is it said that war was made upon 
her, and that she is the innocent and aggrieved 
party? That may well be, but the United 
States have not chosen to take her side, and if 
our naval and military commanders wish to 
undertake the correction of other powers, let 
them begin with somebody of their own size ; 
with England, for instance, or Russia, or France. 
Or if the republics of America choose to form a 
league of offense and defense, let it be done. 
But while we are still warm with the denunci- 
ation Of a false neutrality in our own war, let 
us at least have the decency not to blame our 
Generals and Commodores for respecting our 
plainest neutral obligations. 


~~ 





EARL RUSSELL AND MR, 
BANCROFT. 


Lorp Rvssevt has made a sad mistake. His 
speeches and letters during our late war were 
perfectly familiar upon both sides of the At- 
lantic; his phrase that the United States Goy- 
e@rument was fighting for empire has become 
historic ; that he habitually spoke of us as “ the 
late Union” and ‘the late United States” was 
undeniable , and yet when Mr. Baycrorr spoke 
of him as making haste to send word of our 
agony to the other courts of Europe, Lord 
Resseit. asks Mr. Apams to convey to Mr. 
Baxcrort a plain denial of the truth of his as- 
sertions, and to refer him to facts of a totally 
different character. 

Lord Russert should have remembered that 
Mr. Bancrort is trained to consult authorities, 
and to make no statement without the veritica- 
tion. Upon the occasion in question be was a 


io 
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historian reciting history, and in the prepara- 
tion of his discourse ¥e followed his constant 
method of study and composition—saying no- 
thing for which he could not produce the proof, 
He therefore responds to Lord Ri *sn11’s Je tter 

in a brief, nervous, and trenchant letter which 
utterly refutes it, The question between them 
is simply whether the tone of Lord Russrts’s 
speeches and dispatches indicated a convictiog 
that the Union was practically dissolved, and 
the few and brief quotations of Lord Russr.e’s 
words, which Mr. Baxcrorr makes, are con- 
clusive of the offensive assumption which Mr, 
Bancrort asserted in his oration. It is wn- 
fortunate that Lord Russex1 should have raised 
the question. It was permitted him to doube 
our probable success, since there were many of 
our own countrymen who shared his incredulity, 

But why appeal against his own words so fresh. 
ly spoken and so familiarly remembered ? 

We hare heard of other conspicuous English- 
men making the same mistake, although in a 
less publi¢ manner. Mr. Giapstone, for in- 
stance, was very doubtful of our success in the 
late war. He reasoned as a scholar and an ob- 
server. No nation hitherto, in his judgment, 
could have subdued so formidable a rebellion, 
and he doubted even if Great Britain under the 
same circumstances could succeed. So he ex~ 
claimed in a moment of excitement, not as exaets 
ly hostile to us but withcut any very warm sytm- 


pathy, ‘‘Jerrerson Davis has created a nas , 


tion!” Mr. GLapstoxe was mistaken ; and last 
summer he privately undertook to explain his 
position to some friends of the United State 

and even songlhit to show that in some indeserih- 


able manner he had been peculiarly friendly to ~ 

But when he finished his coods 5 
humored explanation one of the hearers exS) 7 
claimed merrily, in the rhyme of Hosra BGS 


the Union. 


Low, 


“Ef a man kin when pervishuns fs riz eo, 
Eat his own words, ‘tis a marcy it is 20!” 


Yet, to one passage in Earl Ressenn's un- 
fortunate letter every honorable American will! 
heartily assent. It is his expression of a wish 
that in time of peace the people of Great Brit- 
ain and of the United States should not keoy 
up “‘ sentiments of irritation and hosté}i*y fonnd- 
ed on a mistaken apprehension of ficts, and 
tending to lay the foundation of permanent 
alienation, suspicion, and ill-will.” To that in 
itself we shall all say Amey. But if it be ih- 
tended as a rebuke to Mr. Baxersrt it aon get 
be received. That gentleman has been rancor 
ously vituperated by the British papers for his 
vile ill-manners in denouncing England in a 
discourse which the English Minister was in- 
vited to hear. We expressed at 
opinion of the perfect propriety af: 
crort’s conduct. But his own view 
be given in his own words: 

“In speaking to the American Congreve of the 
character of Apaamam Laxcots it was my ueseutty 
G@uty to Tefer to tire conduct of the Lritich Government to 
wartLour country during his administration, for nothing 


pe ys his feelings, or exercised his judgment, or » 


to add vers the two Lieuses of our Cong 
and these only. When I learned that the British Mf 
at Wadhington was likely fo be one of iny Keswars, I 
quested Mr. Seward to advise him not to 
through another friend, I sent him a 
which he reeeived and perfeetly underste 


We are glad that Lord Ruste 
nished Mr. Baxcrort this opportu 
plaining a matter which has been ¢ 
understood and vehemently misrep 
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THE ROSS ROBBERY. , 


Berore the final adjustment of the losses 
growing out of the Ketcueum frauds, Wall Street 
has again been startled by a development of 
rascality even more ingenious than that of Ep- 
warp B. Kercuvm, though fortunately involy- 
ing a smaller amount of money. Jos» Ross, 
& speculator in gold and in stocks, has robbed 
the street of $300,000 or more in gold aad in 
eurrency, and has successfully escaped with his 
booty, 

But little is known of the man’s antecedents 
He seems to have had few friends or intimate 
acquaintances. He had been an operator in 
Wall Street for some years, and, until their 
fuilure, was a customer of Kercnvm, Son, & Co. 
Whether he learned his trade at the feet of Ep- 
warp B. Kercnem is matier of conjecture. 
When the house of Ketcuvm exploded Ross 
transferred his aecouut to D. Groesnucn & Co., 
and operated through them to some extent. 

His chief speculations, however, were made 
without the imtervention of a broker. Wall 
Street is so confiding a locality, and brokers 
are so simple a race of men, that any one who 
hires an office and hangs out a sign can imme- 
diately set his checks afloat for thousands of 
dollars, and people deal with him as unreserved- 
ly as if the mere possession of an office and a 
sign were certain guarantees of probity and 
capital. In the gold-room and at the stock 
board Ross bought and sold with the oldest 
and wealthiest men in the street. He had an 
office in Exchange Place, and a bank account 
at the Union and another at the (ontinental 
Bank, so that he was prepared to receive his 
own stocks and gold. He must have made 
some money, for on many oecasions prior to 
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BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO. 


Tur long-threatened bombardment of Valparaiso 
by the Spanish fleet took place on the 31st of March. 
After the suicide of Admiral Pargsa Captain Mex- 
pez Nunez had become Acting Admiral, command- 
ing the Spanish fleet. On the 27th of March Nv- 
wez gave four days’ notice of the bombardment. 
Every diplomatic representative of foreign powers 
at Valparaiso entered a strong protest against the 
contemplated outrage, in which the rights of neu- 
trals were so directly involved. Nunez in his no- 
tification of the bombardment based his action upon 
the refusal of Chili to grant redress for the griev- 
ances suffered by Spain, and upon the fact that he 
had been unable to come to blows with the allied 
fleet. General Kicparrick, our Minister to Chili, 
and Commodore Joux Roperrs, commanding the 
United States Pacific Squadron, united in efforts to 
bring about an amicable negotiation between the 
contending powers. ‘shis might have been effect- 
ed but for the fact that Nuxez insisted upon Chili's 
first saluting the Spanish flag, which Chili persist- 
ently refused. 

At the instance of General Kitratrrick Commo- 
dore RopGers entered into an arrangement with 
the British Admiral DexMAn to prevent the bom- 
bardment by force. The French Government had 
but a single war-vessel, the Ageria, off Valparaiso, 
and could not, therefore, offer any very material 
assistance in a conflict with the Spanish fleet. The 
attitude taken by Commodore RopGers and Admi- 
ral DENMAN led the citizens of Valp iraiso to expect 
that there would be no bombardment. Accordingly 
very little heed was given by them to the four days’ 
warning given by Nunez. But in this they were 
disappointed. For at the last moment Admiral 
DENMAN received instructions from the British 
Government to maintain an attitude of strict neu- 
trality. Commodore Ropecers, although with the 
iron-clad Monitor Monadnock, as he had assured 
Denman, he would, ‘in not less than thirty sec 
onds and not more than thirty minutes,” leave only 
the mast-heads of the Spanish iron-clad Numancia 
above the water, hesitated to enter upon the con- 
flict unsupported. 

Commodore Roporrs gives the following official 
account of the bombardment : 


“This morning at nine o'clock the Spanish Admiral 
opened upon the town with shot and shell, directing his 
fire principally against public buildings and store-houres 
After a continuous bombardment of two hours and fifty 
minutes the firing ceased, and the Spanish Admiral with- 
drew his vessels. 

“Pour of the stone building: connected with the Cus- 
tom-house were entirely destroyed, with their contents. 
Other adjoining buildings used for the same purpose were 
very much injured. The value of merchandise destroyed 
in these was vaguely estimated at some twenty-two mill- 
jons of dollars. The Intendencia, or Government houre, 
the Bolaa, or Exchange, an@ the railroad buildings were 
damaged to a considerable extent. Naturally and inevi- 
tably parts of the city which the Spanish Admiral de- 
clared he did not intend to injure received many of his 
missiles. Several blocks of private buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire; and churches amd convents and hospitals 
were not exempt from injury. Few lives were loet—not 
more than eight or ten." 


The Spanish fleet consisted in all of six vessels— 
the Numancia (ironeclad), the Resolucion, the Villa 
de Madrid, Blanoa, Vencedora, Paquete de Maule, 
and the Berenguela. Only four of these partici- 
pated in the bombardment. 


Our correspondent, writing from Valparaiso, gives 
the following account of the assault : 


** The equadron having taken 2 position near the city, at 
9.10 they opened an effective fire on the bonded ware- 
houses, Custom-house, Intendencia, Post-office, Naval 
Academy, railroad building», barracks, and all other pub- 
lic property. The bombardment continwed until meridian 
without Cessation. At 11 the bonded warehouses and the 
southern portion of the city were enveloped in flames, the 
dense smoke from which aroze and settled over the defense- 
less city like a pall. Although the fire was directed toward 
public property alone, the shot and shell in many cases in- 
jured private buildings to a very great extent. The fire 
in the southern portion of the city consumed many large 
wholesale warehouses and private residences. The flames 
spread rapidly, and for a time defied all the efforts of the 
Fire Department to check them, assisted by a large num- 
ber of sailors from beth the American and English men-of- 
war in the harbor. The conflagration continued until late 
Sunday afternoon. The total amount of losses is esti- 
mated at not less than $30,000,000, The fire was not re- 
turned from the shore, but the Chilean flag fleunted de- 
fiantly on the brow of the hill overlooking the warchouses, 
and for a long time attracted the fire of the 'illa de 
Madrid, « first-class 60-gun frigate; shot and shell fairly 
rained about the flagstaff, but «till the tri-color and ‘lone 
star’ could be seen amidst the smoke and dust caused by 
the explosion of the shell. At about 11.50 a portion of a 
shell wounded the staff, cau«ing it to lean over a little, 
but the halliards and stays supported it through the fire. 
The flag-ship Nwmancia (iron-clad frigate, 34 8-inch guns) 
did not participate in the bombardment, but kept under- 
way in front of the city, directing by signals the move- 
ments of the different vesels. The fire from the frigate 
Blanca and the corvette Vencedora was observed to have 
been particularly effective, doing great damage to the 
Custom-house and the Intendencia, which buildings, te 
gether with those in the immediate vicinity, were riddled 
with shot and shell. It is estimated that at the least 3000 
projectiles were thrown into the doomed city. 

**Such was the bombardment of Valparaiso, which was 
witnessed with absorbing interest by the American and 
English squadrons in the harbor, and by the wrerched in- 
habitants of the city from the hills overlooking the town.” 





The report of the Committee appointed at a meet- 
ing of British subjects, held at Valparaiso March 28, 
includes among others the three following signifi- 
cant resolutions : 


“That Rear-Admiral Drexmawn's plea of want of suf- 
ficient force to oppove the *paniards ix humiliating to his 
countrymen and inexcusable, considering that the co-opera- 
tion of a powerful United States squadron was pressed 
upon him by its commanders. and that this nediing can 
not express in sufficiently strong terms ite indignation 
that such an atrocity as the bombardment of a defense- 
less town with a population of 80,000 inhabitants should 
be permitted in the presence of a British squadron 

“That it i¢ a matter of regret that between the British 
Chargé d'Affuires and this community there has long ex- 
isted an estrangement which has rendered him unfit to 
represent its interests, and that in the present emergency 
the disadvantages accruing therefrom have been mo e 
sensibly felt by his passive submission to the abuses of the 
Spanish squadron, while other neutrals have been placed 
in much more favorable positions through the exertions of 
their represeitatives. 

“That a depntation be appointed to wait upen the 
United “tates Minister, General Kicparniox, and upen 
Commodore Rovorrs, and express to them, on behalf of 
this meet'ng, its high appreciation of their earnest en- 
deavors ty prevent, by co-operation with the Britieh forces. 
the bombardment of this city, deeply regretting that those 
eudeavors had not been more successful.” 
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MER. FERGUSON APPEARS AT His WINDOW 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ir is not long after the adjournment of the 
C. C. that Mr. Ferguson, seated in his room 
reading the well-worn little Bible which, while 
yet a youth, he brought over, a genuine frag- 
ment of Scotland, with him, preparatory to go- 
ing to bed, hears a noise as of the gathering of 
a crowd beneath his windows. 

It is the upper room of a large stone building 
which he had built, by far the most substantial 
edifice in Somerville, to rent as a store. And 
it had brought Mr. Ferguson in a good rent un- 
til Secession closed it up, as it had closed up al- 
most the whole legitimate business of the South, 
‘*The temporary inconvenience,” Colonel Ret 
Roberts remarks in his public and private speech- 
es, ‘‘ which precedes independence and unparal- 
leled prosperity ; and he who bewails it is,” adds 
the Colonel, coming down upon the stand with 
elenched fist, “either a fool or a Union man and 
a traitor!” 

Very true, of course; yet it will sadden one. 
To say nothing of the vast tracts devastated by 
actual war, the appearance of the country far 
from such scenes is mournful. Fichds, as you 
ride along, with broken-down fences, and acres 
wholly given up to sunflowers and cockleburs, or 
making but faint fight against them. Nor did 
you ever before see white girls so young carrying 
water, or boys so very small driving oxen, or fe- 
males, not African, cutting wood and hoeing. 
The desolation looks worst in the little towns 
throngh which you pass. The homes are there 
still, but in painful need of glass and palings and 
paint. The shops are all still there, but almost 
all shut up—no sound from within of hammer, 
plane, or saw. Nor have the offices @migrated ; 
they are all there still, with their rusty signs 
of lawyer or doctor; but the lawyer, generally 
speaking, is colonel now, speculator, or quarter- 
master; while the doctor is killing more rapidly 
than before in the ranks, or practicing wholesale 
surgery in the distant hospitals. And the stores 
remain, but mostly shut up, their enterprising 
proprietors gone into battle, or, most likely, into 
cotton. The shut-up doors and windows of the 
towns may, like the closed mouths and eyes of 
those in a swoon, be only temporary; but it looks, 
all the circulation stopped, very much like death. 
Not that there is not in every village at least one 
shop, store, grocery, gathering-point of some 
sort left, whereat clusters together the whole 
male population on the arrival of the stage, to 
get the papers and to hear the much more di- 
versified and thrilling news brought by the pas- 
sengers. An hour is spent by the neighbors so 
assembled in anticipating what the stage will, 
and should, and ‘has to” bring before it drives 
up; then two hours, after it has gone, in dis- 
cussing what it actually does supply them. Bless- 
ings on these, the mass, the more virtuous and 
industrious portion of the people, the country, in 
fact, yes, Heaven abundantly bless these, even 
though it be in ways they dream not of! - But 
upon the leaders—editors, military magnates, 
political preachers most of all—upon these rest 
the justice of Almighty God! 

But Mr. Ferguson. He listens a while to the 
noise growing louder beneath his windows, then 
kneels for his evening devotion, remaining per- 





haps longer upon his knees than usual. Rising 
| at last, he listens and considers. All the doors 
and windows of the building, for fire-proof pur- 
poses, are coated with sheet-iron and seenrely 
fastened. The truth is, Mr. Ferguson has | 

calculated the possibility of an attack, and is 
not unprepared. Ile glances at his iron safe— 
yes, his scrap-book, to say nothing of other val- 
nables, is secured therein, and the Scotchman 
deliberately hides the key in a crevice to which 
he has called t “ir. Arthur long 














before. As the noise below increases into groans 
and yells he coolly produces from their hiding- 
places and lays upon the table, cleared of every 
thing for the purpose, two of Sharp's rifles, a 
pair of revolvers, a claymore brought from Scot- 
land; the two Derringers he secures about his 
person, with the handles ready to his hand 

“Twelve and twelve,” he says aloud of the 
provision on the table for his coming guests, 
“are twenty-four; two in my pockets, twenty- 
six; claymore at least one to that—say thirty in 
all.” And so he snuffs the candle, takes his 
seat, and listens. Yes, it is the night of the C.C. 
——he remembers that. But then it may prove a 
false alarm. 

He listens. Yells, oaths, blows upon the door, 
cries for ladders and axes. Not the C.C. only; 
there is a Camp of Instruction some dozen miles 
from town, and stray soldiers therefrom drop in 
to take a hand—good practice for actual war 

**Oh, nobody's going to kill the man; only 
going to give him a good scare,” is the remark 
made to Dr. Warner, who, plucking himself out 
of the coils of his wife wound about him in night 





gown and hysterics, has come down to see what 
is afoot, and that physician is toss« d off from the 
crowd like a straw; and while he catches des 
perately at the attention of this and that indi 
vidual, meditating a stump speech in defense of 
his friend, the tumult increases until he is fairly 
drowned and washed away. . 

** Now, then, what do ve 1 want?” hails the 
Scotchman, who has raised a sash, opened the 
leaf of a shutter, and looked out 

The pressing necessities of the mob thus ap- 
pealed to are various. 

‘* A hundred dollars for the soldiers 

‘In gold, old hoss, mind!” 

* And holler hurrah for Jeff Davis!" 

** And down with old Lincoln! 

** Promise you will leave in twelve hours.” 

** And never come back It is Joe Staples, 
this last; it will be several thousand clear gain 
to him if the Scotchman complies or is killed 
And thereupon follows a perfect storm of sug- 
gestions from the many-headed. The Scotch- 
man waits patiently till he can be heard 

‘*Men!" he begins, at last. 

** Stand firm, mon!" shouts a powerful voice 
from over the way; and it is followed almost 
instantly after by the awful blasphemies of Di 
Peel, in the centre of the crowd, upon the man 
who said it. 

“Men!” continues the besieged, ‘‘you are 
half of you deranged, the other half drank. 
On that account I don’t want to kill you. Do 
what you please. Only put my life in danger, 
however, and | will kill some of you. Howl 
away!" 

And the Scotchman draws in his head, closes 
and fastens the shutter, lowers the sash. Not 
an instant too soon, for the missiles ratile upon 
it like hail. 
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Considering within himself, the Scotechmen 
drags a large desk so as to fortify himself in a 
corner commanding windows and door, upon 
which he disposes im casy reach his weapons, 
having first carefully examined the caps of his 
fire-arms and unsheathed his claymore 

*“ Yes, I maun not forget it,” he says, relans- 
ing for a moment into a dialect the very burr 
of which has almost worn from his tongue; and 
taking the key from its crevice over the mantle, 
he unlocks the safe, takes out a written paper, 
dates and signs it, with a line under in explana- 
tion * 

**Tt’s not as regular as a mon can wish, but 
it's the best a mon can do. Ah, yes!" And he 
lugs out his ponderons collec tion, writes a rapid 
bulletin of matters up to date of siege, pastes it 
from his mucilage apparatus and with the dex 
terity of long practice in ite place in the vol- 
ume, and replaces it and the paper in the safe, 
relocks it, puts the k in its place, and is com 


fortable on more 
What fules men are about their Wills,” he 
says as he takes his place bel 


ind his abatis, 
‘and I as great as a he growls 


Meanwhile the uproar without is enough to 
appell the stoutest heart If yells and curses 
could have beaten down walls it would have been 

all over” with Mr. Ferguson. What next? 

Towering on the horse-block in front of the 
store, Dr. Peel, w errific profanity, announces 
to the C. C, present t, having splendidly ac- 
complished their } ect of frightening the old 


scamp, the next thing is to 
drinks 

But Alonzo Wright, being already supplied 
on that point, most strenuously objects, his thirst 
is now for blood ‘Our own boys far away to- 
night,” he shouts from the horse-blo« k, * fight. 
ing for us, pouring out their blood in rivers, 
And here in this house is an insolent old scoun- 
drel worse than the worst of Yankees. It is time 
to make example of these Union men, sneaking 
scoundrels, traitors, abolitionists,” and a deal 
more to the same effect. Furious curses, ardent 
appeals, passionate entreaties—there is splendid 
eloquence in the raving of the man, and the au- 
dience are in the mood to appreciate it In fact 
Joe Staples is making a free thing of it at the 
bar of his hotel near by, is even pressing his 
liquors upon all who come in perpetual relays 
from the crowd and back again. ‘The ex-talior 
sees a chance of his making the happiest hit of 
his life; he even dispatches a negro with a dem- 
ijehn down to the crowd 

“* Axes, men, axes, and our cry to-night is 
Rappahannock!” And the speaker springs from 
his rostrum among an excited crowd of kindred 
spirits. Some little time is spent in obtaining 
axes, those near by having wnaccoantably been 
mislaid. Next, it 1s slow work trying to peel the 
iron sheeting off the stout doors, especially in the 
rush of the crowd, each thinking he can do it 


adjourn in quest of 
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better than the ether, Dr. Peel as active among 
them as Alonzo Wright. 

Meanwhile Mr, Ferguson within ponders his 
course: “Hed I not better fire on them from 
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above? ff they get those doors down they / t do 50,” reasons the diviae, Nor was he the 
wait on the Lord (1 


in. gac 
th leat wcunent before yon take to your pistols, 


God forgive me, L have pea ine with these 
poor demented bodies ell a close in 
business matters, won. Not meet to be partaker 
of the inheritance of the saintsin— It is good,” 
he continues to murmur to himself,.**both to 
hope and”—arranging the weapons this hand 
—‘‘qnietly to wait for the salvation of the Lord. 
Forgive my contempt for these fules, Lord, but 
Thou seest they are such fules.” 

The blows rain fast and heavy on the doors. 
Stop! They must have given — axes, and 
are now using a ram of timber. The Scotchman 
has known of too many similar atrocities, has 
dozens of them in printed form and written in 
his Scrap-book, not to know, specially since he 
has heard Alonzo Wright among the crowd, that 
his own death is about as much.a speedy cer- 
tainty as any thing human can be. The flaxen 
hair, the blue eyes, the bonny smile—it seems 
nearer, clearer to Mr. Ferguson than for many 
a long year now. Heaven! But unfortunately 
he can not think of heaven without a grim re- 
membrance of the Secession of angels therefrom, 
and the fate of said angelic Secessionists, too, 
Pity the one great gulf should swallow us all up 
so completely these days. 

But the beils? What can they be ringing the 
bells so for? That begins to be an inquiry among 
the excited mob, pausing a little to listen and ask. 

Fire! An illumination upon the sky, dark 
shadows beginning to fall from the houses that 
way across the street. Fire! fire! And falling 
upon the excitement before Mr. Ferguson’s doors, 
as when the sun shines on the hearth-stone, the 
greater glow extinguishes the less. Fire! fire! 
fire! And even Alonzo Wright, disabled some 
time ago by an accidental blow upon the shoul- 
der from the axe of Dr. Peel in the intense en- 
ergy of the Doctor, after cursing for a time the 
rapidly-diminishing crowd, is compelled to limp 
after it. In little more time than it has taken to 
record it the assault on Mr. Ferguson has begun 
and ended. 

‘* Dr: Ginnis’s! Dr. Ginnis’s!” is the ery into 
which that of fire has now subsided. 

‘*Dr. Ginnis?” Then, as we too hurry on to 
the spot, one word about him; it can soon be 
said, before we've gone more than a square. 
Low of stature, stout of frame, red of face, puffy 
of breath, loud of tongue, excitable of temper- 
ainent, “ Secession from the start,” of course. 
Fro _- = ae that Dr, Ginnis 
tears himself from ti ) 

> He is in the 


visit 0? na He 

ber be the topic is introduced. As scon as 
possible the complaints and the peeriation for 
ihe patient ere got through with as an altogether 
secondary nratter, that the Doctor may get to 
European dependence.om sé South, the sover- 
eignty of cotton, the Soripturality Be shawery, bs 


religions apostasy and h i nfali 

North, the gutold rearmans. be is,to pour 

from its cornucopia upon our glorious 

ney, and all the last great 

too, roars Ofer agaist with all its 
* ears of the stunned patient, 


thusiastic, as even his politiqgh ier 
Secsectn hes taken possession 


tor’s gibbous prioon. A big bubble, Dr. 
*oseiliatiag Wotderfully when the wind blows as 
‘jt often does, glittering in the aupstine of 
news. I¢does Mr. Ellis good to see ahd hear him, 

‘*Glory be to God!” he shouts, clapping his 
hands together, snatching his hat from his heat- 
ed forehead, and waving it with enthusiasm. 
Then off like a shot, a large one, from the Post- 
office to spread the tidings whenever wonderful 
news arrives, as it does almost every mail. 

“ Have you heard the news?” he cries to peo- 
ple on foot across the street, on horseback, in 
carriage, whom he sees as he never waiting 
till he eam get nearenongh to see whether they 
be nequiiiitar.cee or not.” ** Glorious news! Yan- 
kees catte pieces again! fifty thousand killed!” 
Not apt to beaup éarly as a general thing him- 
self, no man before Dr. Ginnis when the stage is 
te Ft in before day. “ Wake up, all of you!” 
he Shoifts at the doors of the houses as he re- 

turns home with the great intel . ‘Wake 
up!” banging tremendously on the gates and 
doors. “ Great news! Louisville captured! Cin. 
cinnati burned! Washington City in our hands! 
hurrah! Wake up! Glory be to ” And 
the Doctor hurries on to stir making 
great billows in bis wake, literally wake / 
‘s‘Lwenty-seven regiments bayoneted where 
they stood, cut down and cut to pieces; the car- 
nage tremendous !* d Dr. Ginnis has a peca- 


lier way of aeasine ves up his arti 
port (lo: cuff of his exposed shirt-sleeves, 


as he says i moyi Ste and asit 
hewas& J shoeelé, sheobebes 
to behold. Being pt he of Brother Barker’s 
churel, no man, not even Sam Peters nor Broth. 
v Barker himself, more fervent in prayer than 
Dr. Ginnis—only he 20 too violently, runs 
n fifteen minutes into hoarseness, and ends in 
wheeze. There is this slight inconsistency in 
Dr. Giannis. At the very outset of Secession, in 
lignant deniel of the possibility of war result- 
: from the same, he had loudly and frequently 
mised contemptuously to drink every drop of 
lood that might be shed, 
“TY you will turn to Psalm fifty-fifth, fifteen, 
vill sce that David said iy the same 
‘Let death seize upon fem, and let them 
qcick into hell’ remarks Brother 
nformed that Dr. Ginnis had 
ut ' uctiv heard to say °° Da 
erence to Butler in Ne 


vy Orleans. ‘* You 
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had prayed for something that 
marvelously like an eternal damnation 
of the same foe- ft any one who retains to- 
day clear recollections of what passed during 
the great delirium say, was this actually so or 
was it not? 

Turning a corner on our hurried way from 
Mr. Ferguson's we find it is Dr. Ginnis’s house 
that is on fire. Upon the whole, the handsomest 
two-story residence in Somerville, handsomely 
furnished, the Doctor has not occupied it more 
than a year. And the Doctor is moved as never 
the most glorious news had ever moved him be- 
fore. Consequently the wheeze is upon him al- 
most from the first. He stands now near the 
fast-consuming remnant of his home, stunned, 
silent, in utter collapse. For there is this pecu- 
liarity about Dr. Ginnis, that he is as much af- 
fected by bad news as by good, the elation pro- 
duced by the last being fully equaled by the de- 
gree of depression produced by the first—accord- 
ing to the inexorable law of mechanics whereby 
action and reaction are equal. Hence it is that 
while we good Secessionists rather like falling in 
with Dr. Ginnis when good news is afloat—we 
couldn't avoid doing that, as the Doctor then 
pervades every nook and corner of Somerville— 
we would rather not fall in with him when the 
news isbad. In this last case, to do the Doctor 
justice, we are not apt to, however, as he stays 
pretty closely at home then, if possible. 

But Dr. Ginnis is not needed at the fire at all. 
Dr. Peel has arrived on the spot among the first, 
and has been hard at work from the moment he 
arrived. Truth is, Dr. Peel, by sheer force of 
the man, has come to be the life and soul of 
Somerville long before this; no public dinner, 
no war-meeting to receive from or dismiss to the 
war any distinguished personage or personage 
going to become distinguished, no ball or tab- 
leaux, no public enterprise, of which Dr. Peel is 
not the grand carricr-on as well as the originator. 
We have come even to accept the essences, jew- 
elry,.broadcloth, and boasting of the man in 
consideration Of lis wadoubted patriotism and 

Ste eeially bell rf Dr Beel 
has got to be generally believed that Dr. 
Pg ob Wright are be married, 

g nne, 


ira 
a 
: 


to 
and Alonzo Wright has risen a See 
publie consideration, to say nothin; 
frail in form, fair, gentle, and doubly lovable in 
appearance from her contrast to magnificent and 
swarthy Dr. Peel as she hangs upon his arm or 
stands by him in the dance in public assemblies. 
Aad Dr. Peel sustains his well-earned repu- 
station for aoe and energy now at the 
rushed a dozen the 


ee He 
patos fear 


eet se 
peincoff aadienes rts 


e top of the stable oring to 
are eyery where ; men running 
and like children at his commpend j his 
j + moving iw the heat 
j t, no man there refuses to 


the 

fi ‘to be the hero of the hour, Agamem- ‘ 
king of men. But even Dr. Peel can not 
work miracles, When morning breaks it is upon 
the chimneys only and a few charred timbers, 
upon a bed of ashes, the bones, as it were, 
once living home, from which life and flesh are 
gone. ll that is left is for Dr. Peel to start a 
subscription list, before he has washed his hands 
for breakfast, in Dr. Ginnis’s behalf, heading it 
with a handsome amount, and canvassing the 
entire community with it before night. 

In his heavy Dr, Ginnis accepts the as- 
sistance with —s but adds to Dr. Peel: 
“A thousand thanks, Dr, Peel, for all your no- 
ble aid; but if you could only help me to prove 
it was the work of an incendiary, even if we did 
not know whom, and couldn't catch him—just to 
know that certainly would be a great satisfaction 
to me!” 

He does not say it, but to have it known that 
his house had been selected out of all others in 
Somerville as that of the most prominent patriot 
there for destruction, would have gone far to 
console the r. 

“That was my full belief at first,” says Dr. 
Peel, with oaths, “until I happened upon that 
pipe I showed you lying, near the stable among 
the str me satym. onan. 
Fe AR Be ree ios Bom t; and if I 
was to know that any negro of mine had lost me 
so.splendid a er —" And the friend de- 
seribesgwith a profanity, the vengeance he 
would inflict. 

And Mr. Ferguson? It is fall compensation 
to him fapahe juzalts of the night that it has, at 
least, yielded’ one of the most interesting 
pages for his collection. With more than the 
neatness, “page blue ink, red ink, and black, 
with which he keeps his own land and other ac. 
counts does he prepare the bulletin for r posterity, 
date, events, results in full. A 

The second day after the fire Dr. Peel rides 
out to see Alonzo Wright. No man conld make 
a handsomer a for having accidentally 
lamed his friend’s shoulder, which is badly hurt, 

“T was to going on at first, you will 
remember, eral Wright. I only wanted to 



















him!” in | When I got hold of that Y vas in 
1 . 


frighten the old scamp. But I got excited by 
your eloquence; it would sweep away « stone. 


such a 
desperate hurry, too, to get ate fe! ‘ 





of the | his 


* Let us sa’ no mofe about it,” interrapts Mr. 


his ay r am wae Seed e man Ginnis, "A 
course, but Tam re happened 
as it did, When £ drunk I 


to him the next. 
I see him © c Tt was the same 
way with Mr. I made myself a perfect 


blackguard with him once—you may have heard | 
of it—at the old gin. He will bear me witness 
ogized. I’ve told 


made a fool of myself that night in So e, 
am ashamed of it, and Anne a half 
promise never to go to t any more." 
This, with a good many strong expressions be- 
tween, from Mr. Wright sober, a person bearing 
no resemblance to Mr. Wright drunk. 

So Dr. Peel, taking another cup of the coffee 
—*“the genuine article, Doctor; no rye, barley, 
okra, sweet-potatoes, or other trash in it”—of 
Miss Anne’s making and another slice of Miss 
Anne's sponge-cake—only ‘blondes like Anne 
can ever make real sponge-cake ; brunettes suc- 
ceed in pound, preserves, and the like, not in 
sponge—Dr, Peel, we say, changes the topic to. 
our bright prospects now of speedy success. At 
which point, Colonel Juggins having ridden over 
to trade certain oxen with Mr. Wright, Dr. Peel 
is left to be entertained by Miss Anne. 

Petite Anne! A canary-bird is small, we 
know, never so small as when in contrast with 
aneagle. Very quiet is Anne; low-spoken, too. 
Blushes also coming and going on causeless er- 
rands to and from heart and cheek. No one 

lays better on the piano—not concert music, you 

now, but exactly the kind for a parlor. Anne 
sings, too, as a canary-bird ever should, and 
very sweetly ; not the operatic style either, yell, 
squall, inarticulate; you are not deafened by 
Anne, and can make out as distinctly every syl- 
lable she sings as if she spoke it, Dr. Peel stand- 
ing behind her, turning over the leaves of her 
music as she plays, joining in with his splendid 
voice, stooping to say this and the other nothing 
in his lowest modulations. 

‘*T had no idea it was so late!” she says, with 
an instant thrill at the impropriety of saying so 
with such simplicity, when, at last, Dr. Peel 
sees by his massy gold watch that it is time for 
him to go. Mr. Wright, done with Colonel Jug- 
gins by this time, urges his guest to stay to tea. 
Dr. Peel would do so with great pleasure, he 
could tidevim te.towy by moonlight, only he has 
“an appointment to P _ 


% some fair 
“Wri t, good-naturedly, as*he shakes the Doc 
tor’s hand on parfing. 

“ Wrong this time, General—not with a lady,” 
replies Dr. Peel, Anne’s little hand in his as he 
bids good-by. 

No, not with a lady. As the Doctor nears 


he draws rein to speak with a 
iil toaged negro man, evidently waiting for him 
with.beard in Ji 

: : P , 
ng up in every directioy from his id 
clothing; long, ape-like arms; big, feet—a 
savage. In all New Zealandmone more so. Not 
a more thorough savage that hour in the Africa 
from which the man’s came, 
save that here Jem is envel in ar atmosphere 
of civilization, the chief ingredient gas of which 
for his breathing is—force. And Jem has lost 
ancestral Fetich, the Christianity he has in 
exchangé being too undefined for him at least 
to put im words if questioned. Not that there 
are not thoroughly pious negroes at the South; 
there are many thousands of them—a larger 
proportion of them pious, perhaps, than of the 
— only gem ye a one of them. ae 
sad to say, w em has an ial villain 
oo engaap inthe nasie Acteaeaiin af oll-eae 
ers whom he is sure to call upon to assist him 
therein is Orange, a preacher, a very Brother 


Barker for sin and praying among the 
blacks. Beyond this there is not, of course, the 


ieast parallel between the two preachers, ly, 
the remark may, with great deference to every 
body, be made, that, if Brother Barker's Seri 
ture views of Slayery prompted him to his most 

iolent eoursés, by 4 singular coincidence, it 
was the Rev. Orange’s views, too, of Slavery 
from the Bible—read, doubtless, upside down-— 
which prompted -him to his most objectionable 
courses; his. evil courses being, however, all 
underground. So very sly is Orange: that it is 
hard to speak certainly; yet, if the fact was 
‘known, it is rather Orange who employs Jem in 
deeds of darkness than Jem who employs Orange. 
Just now both are in the hands of a greater 
than either. 

“*Splendidly done, Jem; you couldn’t have 
done it better,” says Dr. Peel to Jem standing 
before him. Great contrast between the broad- 
clothed, bejeweled, perfumed, highly-educated, 
perfectly-accomplished, and powerfully-influen- 
tial Dr. Péel and the savage beside him! Civili- 


}zation ard Barbarism embodied and in strongest 


contrast? Apparent). Only there is not an- 
other white man i Somerville to whom Jem 
does not take off his hat when he speaks to him, 
but the relic of a head-covering remains un- 
suched on Jem's head now, though no'man can 
express in word and manner greater respect, 
even affection, for a companion. 
“On'y Orange an’ me,” he says. 
“1 told you boysefore'l don’t think it-is safe 


to let it out,” begins Dr. Peel, taking a canvas | 
bag, apparently quite heavy, from his bosom. 








the corner of a fence, about a cylpee! ney 


the money should be in-your hands; you are sure 


| mainder of the evening, the victim of some strange 





ge,think so too, on'y. we is ov 
on A few fot out woemen-folker 
wt Vey well contin ee te 





ent at his trial. 

Pierre Granger was not an ordinary culprit—not 
one of those poor wretches whom the court, as a 
matter of form, furnishes with an advocate, judges 
in the presence of a heedless auditory, and sends to 
oblivion in the convict prisons of the State. He 
had figured at Augtil in the columns of the news- 
papers ; and while M. Lépervier had undertaken his 
defense, M. Louraugain, the attorney-general, was 
to conduct the prosecution, Now, at the time of 
which I write, these two men stood at the head of 
their profession. Whenever it was known that 
they were to be pitted against each other in any 
cause, crowds immediately flocked to enjoy their 
eloquent sentences, sonorous periods, and phrases 
as round and as polished as so many billiard-balls. 
It was a perfect riot of tropes and figures, a delicious 
confusion of periphrases and metaphors. Al! the 
figures of rhetoric defiled before the charmed audit- 
ory, and sported, jested, and struggled with each 
other, like Virgil’s playful shepherds. There was 
a luxury of epithets, passing even that of the Abbé 
Delille. Every individual substantive was as reg- 
ularly followed by its attendant adjective, as the 
great lady of the last century by her train-bearing 
page. In this pompous diction a man became a mor- 
tal, a horse a courser, the moon was styled pale 
Dian. My father and my mother were never called 
so, but invariably “the authors of my being ;” a 
dream was a vision, a glass a crystal vase, a knife 
a sword, a car a chariot, and a breeze became a 
whirlwind: all of which, no doubt, tended to pro- 
duce a style of exceeding sublimity and beauty. 

Pierre Granger was a glumsily-built fellow, five 
feet ten in height, thirtyight years old, with foxy 
hair, a high color, and small, cunning gray eyes. 
He was accused of haying strangled his wife, cut 


. oe the body into pieces, and then, i - 
mM bet,” says Mem . y into pieces, an en, in order to con 


, Set fire to the house, wherein bis 
three children perished. Such an accumulution of 
horrors had shed quite a romantic halo round ther 
perpetrator. Ladies of rank and fashion flocked to 


oe See Ae eee Oe Mina Si sateranh, vos bn 
became known that 


=— 
ret and by the of 
Pas wae hey Sel ay pncane kre Prema een ere 
Fhe ive mead up ig-tails rah ge tered by such close juxtaposition 
iq 
flat 


cunning, was placed in the dock, the names of twelve 
jurors were drawn by Tot, and the president de- 
manded of the counsel on either side whether 
wished to exercise their right of challenge. 
declined offering any objection to twelve such hon- 
orable names ; but the attorney-general added, that 
he would require the drawing of a supplementary 
juror. It was done, and on the paper appeared 
the name of Major Vernor. At the sound a slight 
murmur was heard among the spectators, while 
MM. Louraugain and Lépervier exchanged a rapid 
glance, which seemed to say: ‘ Will not you chal- 
lenge him?” But neither 
conducted Major Vernor into his appoi 


and amidst nd silence the jndictment was read. 
Major Vernor lived in the town during the last 
two years. Every one gave him the military title, 
yet none could tell when, or where, or whom he had 


served. He seemed to have neither family nor 
friends; and when any of his acquaintances ven- 
tured to sound him on the su always te- 
plied in a manner by no to en- 


| courage curiosity. “Do / trouble my head about 


your affairs?” he would say, “Your shabby old 
town suits me well enough as a residence, but if 
you don’t think I have a right to live in it, I shall 
be most happy to convince. you of the fact at day- 


that his bedroom resembled an armory, so 
fully was it furnished with all sorts of murderous 
weapons. Notwithstanding this he seemed a very 
respectable sort of man, regular in his Labits, punc- 
tual in his pa; and fond of smoking excel- 
lent cigars, sent him, he used to say, by a friend in 
Havana, He was tall, very thin, bald, and always 
dressed in black; his mustaches curled to a point; 
and he invariably wore his hat cocked over his right 
ear. In the evenings he used to frequent the pub- 
lic reading-rooms of the town, but he never played 
at any game, or conversed with the company, re- 
maining absorbed in his newspaper until the clock 
struck ten, when he mus- 


i 
: 
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Then the major would stop, fix his gray 
eye on the speaker, and reply, “ Good-nigh’, mon- 
sieur!” but in so rude and angry a tone that the 
words sounded more like a malediction than « polite 
salutation. It was remarked that whoever thus 
ventured to address the major, was, during the re 
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W-luck. He regularly lost at play, was sure to 
knock his elbow through a handsome lamp or vase, 
or in some way to get entangled in a misadventure. 
So firmly were the good townsfolk persuaded that 
the major possessed an evil eye that their common 
expression, when any one met with a misfortune, 
was: “ He must have said ‘ good-night’ to the ma- 
jor.” 

This mysterious character dined every day at the 
ordinary of the Crown Hotel, and although habitu- 
ally silent, seemed usually contented with the fare. 
One day, however, after having eaten some bread 
soup, he cast his eye along the table, frowned, and 
calling the host, said: ‘‘ How comes it that the din- 
ner to-day is entirely meagre ?” 

“Monsieur no doubt forgets that this is Good 
Friday.” 

** Send me up two mutton-chops.” 

“‘ Impossible, major —there is not an ounce of 
meat to be had at any butcher's in the town.” 

“Let me have some fowl.” 

“That is not to be had either.” 

**What a set of fools!” exclaimed the major, 
striking his clenched hand on the table with such 
force that the bottles reeled and rocked just as if all 
the wine in their bodies had got into their heads. 
Then he called the waiter, and said, ‘‘ Baptiste, go 
to my lodging, and bring me the inlaid carbine 
which hangs over my pillow.” 

The poor host trembled, and grew very pale 
when Baptiste returned with a double-barreled gun, 
beautifully inlaid with silver. The major coolly 
examined the locks, put on fresh caps, cocked both 
barrels, and walked out, followed at a respectful 
distance by the guests and inmates of the hotel. 
Not far off stood an old ivy-mantled church, whose 
angular projections were haunted by many ravens. 
Two large ones flew out of a turret just as the ma- 
jor came up and took aim for a double shot. Down 
tumbled both the unclean birds at his feet. 

/” said he, picking them up. “I'm 
regularly sold—they're quite lean.” 

He returned to the hotel, and, according to his ex- 
press orders, one moiety of his ill-omened booty was 
dressed in a savory stew, and the other simply roast- 
ed. Of both dishes he partook so heartily that not 
a vestice of either remained, and he declared that 
he had never eaten more relishing food. From that 
day the major became an object of uneasiness to 
some, of terror to others, of curiosity toall. When- 
ever he appeared on the public promenade every 
one avoided him; at te theatre his box was gen- 
erally occupied by himself alone ; and each old wo- 
man that met him in the street invariably stopped 
to cross herself. Major Vernor was never known 
to enter a church, or accept an invitation; at first 
he used to receive a good many of these, and the 
perfumed _ served him to light his cigars. 

Such, thé, was the thirteenth juror drawn in 
the cause of Pierre Granger, and it may easily be 
understood why the audience were moved at hear- 
ing the name of Major Vernor. The paper of ac- 
cusation, notwithstanding drawn up by the attorn- 
ey-general with a force and particularity of 
tion which horrified the ladies present, was read 
amidst profound silence broken only by the snoring 
of the prisoner, who had coolly settled himself to 
sleep. The gens d’armes tried to rouse him from his 
slumber, but they mefely succeeded in making tim 
new and then half open his dull, brutish eyes. When 
the clerk had ceased to read, Pierre Granger was 
with difficulty thoroughly awakened, and the pres- 
ident proceeded to question him. The interroga- 
tory fully revealed, in all its horror, the thoroughly 
stupid fiendishness of the wretch. He had killed 
his wife, he said, because they couldn’t agree; he 
had set his house on fire because it was a cold night, 
and he wanted to make a good blaze to warm him- 
self; as to his children, they were dirty, squalling 
little things—no loss to him or to any one else. It 
would be tedious to pursue all the details of this dis- 
gustingtrial. M.Louraugain and M. Lepervier both 
made marvelously eloquent speeches, but the latter 
deserved peculiar credit, having so very bad a cause 
to sustain. Although he well knew that his client 
was as thorough a scoundrel as ever breathed, and 
that his condemnation would be a blessing to so- 
ciety, yet he pleaded his cause with all a lawyer's 
conscientiousness. When he got to the peroration 
he managed to squeeze from his eyes a few rare 
tears, the lagt and most precious, I imagine, which 
he carefully reserved for an especially solemn occa- 
sion—just as some families preserve a few bottles 
of fine old wine to be drunk at the marriage of a 
danghter or the coming of age of ason. At length 
the case closed, and the president was going to sum 
up; but as the heat in court was excessive, and ev- 
ery one present stood in need of refreshment, leave 
was given for the jury to retire for half an hour, 
and the hall was cleared for the same space of time, 
in order that it might undergo a thorongh ventila- 
tion. During this interval, while twelve of the ju- 
rors were cooling themselves with ices and sherbet, 
the thirteenth lighted a cigar, and, reclining in an 
arm-chair, smoked away with the gravity of a Turk. 

“* What a capital cigar!” sighed one of the jurors, 
as he watched, with an envious eye, the odoriferous 
little clouds escaping from the smoker's lips. 

* Would you like to try one?” asked the major, 
politely offering his cigar-case. 

“Tf it would not trespass too much on your kind- 
ness.” 

“By no means. You are heartily welcome.” 
The juror took a cigar, and lighted it at that of his 
obliging neighbor. “‘ Well, how do you like it ?” 
asked the majar. 

“Delicious! It has an uncommonly pleasant 
aroma. From whence are you supplied ?” 
“From the Havana.” Several jurors row ap- 
proached, casting longing eyes at Major Vernor’s ci- 
gar-case. 
**Gentlemen,” said he, “ I am really grieved that 
I have not a single cigar left to offer you, having 
just giv. the last to our worthy friend. To-mor- 
row, however, I hope to have a fresh supply, and 
shall then ask you to do me the honor of accepting 
some.” 
At that moment an official came in to announce 


** Sacré bleu! 


hastened to their box, and the president began his | 
charge. Scarcely had he commenced, however, 
when the juror who had smoked the cigar rose, and | 
in a trembling voice begged permission to retire, as 
he felt very ill. Indeed, while in the act of speak- 
ing, he fell backward, and lay senseless on the 
floor. The president, of course, directed that he 
should be carefully conveyed to his home, and de- 
sired Major Vernor to take his place. Six strokes 
sounded from the old clock of the town-hall as the 
jury retired to deliberate on their verdict in the 
case of Pierre Granger. Eleven gentlemen ex- 
claimed with one voice that the wretched assassin’s 
guilt was perfectly clear, and that they could not 
hesitate for a moment as to their decision. Major 
Vernor, however, stood up, placed his back against 
the door, and regarding his colleagues with a pe- 
culiarly sinister expression, said, slowly— 

“T shall acquit Pierre Granger, and you shall 
all do the same !” 

‘* Sir,” replied the foreman, in a severe tone, 
“you are answerable to your conscience for your 
own actions, but I do not see what right you have 
to offer us a gratuitous insult.” 

“Am I then so unfortunate as to offend you ?” 
asked the major, meekly. 

“ Certainly, in supposing us capable of breaking 
the solemn oath which we have taken to do impar- 
tial justice, I am a man of honor—” 

“ Bah !” interrupted the major; “are you quite 
sure of that?” 

A general murmur of indignation arose. 

“Do you know, Sir, that such a question is a 
fresh insult ?” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said Major Vernor. 
“What I said was drawn forth by a feeling of the 
solemn responsibility which rests with us. Before 
I can resolve to make a dead body of a living, mov- 
ing being, I must feel satisfied that both you and I 
are less guilty than Pierre Granger, which, after all, 
is not so certain.” 

An ominous silence ensued. The major’s words 
seemed to strike home to every breast, and at length 
one of the jurors said, “ You seem, Sir, to regard 
the question from a philosophical point of view.” 

“ Just so, Monsieur Cerneau.” 

** You know me, then ?” said the juror, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“Not very intimately, my dear Sir, but just suf- 
ficiently to appreciate your fondness for discount- 
ing bills at what your enemies might call usurious 
interest, I think it was about four years ago that 
an honest poor man, the father of a large family, 
blew out his brains, in despair, at being refused by 
you a short renewal, which he had implored on his 
knees.” 

Without replying M. Cerneau retired to the far- 
thest corner of the room and wiped off the large 
drops of sweat which started from his brow. 
“What does this mean?” inquired another juror, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Have we come hither to act 2 scene 
from the ‘ Memoirs of the Devil ?’” 

“T don’t know that work,” replied the major ; 
“but may I advise you, Monsieur de Bardine, to 
calm your nerves?” 

“Sir, you are impertinent, and I shall certainly 
do myself the pleasure to chastise you.” 

** As how?” 

“With my sword. I shall do you the honor to 
meet you to-morrow.~ 

‘* An honor which, being a man of sense, | must 
beg to decline. You don’t kill your adversaries, 
Monsieur de Bardine; you marder them. Have 
you forgotten your duel with Monsieur de Lillar, 
which took place, I am told, without witnesses : 
While he was off his guard you treacherously struck 
him through the heart. The prospect of a similor 
catastrophe is certainly by no means enticing.’ 
With an instinctive movement M. de Bardine 
neighbors drew off. 

‘*T admire such virtuous indignation,” sneered 
the major. ‘‘It especially becemes you, Monsieur 
Darien—” 

** What infamy are you going to cast in my teeth ?” 
exclaimed the gentleman a@fressed. 

“Oh, very little—a mere trifle—simply, that 
while Monsieur de Bardine kills Ais friends you 
only dishonor yours. Monsieur Simon, whose house, 
table, and purse are yours, has a pretty wife—" 

** Major,” cried another juror, *‘ you're a villain !” 

“Pardon me, my dear Monsieur Calfat, let us 
call things by their proper names. The only vil- 
lain umong us, I believe, is the man who himself 
set fire to his house six months after having in- 
sured it at treble its value in four offices, whose di- 
rectors were foolish enough to pay the money with- 
out making sufficient inquiry.” 

A stifled groan escaped from M. Calfat’s lips as 
he covered his face with his hands. 

‘*Who are you that you thus dare to constitute 
yourself our judge ?” asked another, looking fiercely 
at Vernor. 

‘©Who am I, Monsieur Peron? Simply one who 
can appreciate your very rare dexterity in holding 
court-cards in your hand, and making the dice turn 
up as you please.” 

M. Peron gave an involuntary start, and thence- 
forward held his peace. The scene, aided by the 
darkness of approaching night, had now assumed a 
terrific aspect. The voice of the major rang in the 
ears of eleven pale, trembling men, with a cold me- 
tallic distinctness, as if each word inflicted a blow. 

At length Vernor burst into a strange, sharp, 
hissing laugh. ‘‘ Well, my honorable colleagues,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘does this poor Pierre Granger still 
appear to you unworthy of the slightest pity? I 

grant you he has committed a fault, and a fault 
which you would not have committed in his place. 
He has not had your cleverness in masking his tur- 
pitade with a show of virtue—that was his real 
crime. Now if, affér having killed his wife, he 
had paid handsomely for masses to be said for her 
repose—if he had purchased a burial-ground, and 
caused to be raised to her memory a beautiful square 
white marble monument, with a flowery epitaph on 
it in gold letters—why, then we should all have 
shed tears of sympathy, and eulogized Pierre Gran 
ger as the model of a tender husband. Don't you 
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M. Norbec started as if he had received an elec- | 
trie shock. ‘It is false!” he murmured. 
not poison Eliza; she died of pulmonary consump 
tion.” 

“ True,” said the major; “you remind me of a 
circumstance which I had nearly forgotten. Ma- 
dame Norbec, who possessed a large fortune in her | 
own right, died without issue five months after she 
had made you her sole legatee.” 

Then the major was silent. They were now im 
total darkness. Su idenly came the sharp click of 
a pistol, and the obscurity was for a moment bright- 
ened by a flash, but there was no report—the weap- 
on had missed fire. The major burst into a long and 
loud fitof laughter. ‘Charming! delightful! Ab. 
my dear Sir,” he exclaimed, addressing the foreman. 
“you were the only honest man of the party; and 
see how, to oblige me, you have made an attempt 
on my person which places you on an honorable 
level with Pierre Granger!” Then, having rung | 
the bell, he called for candles, and when they were 
brought, he said, “Come, gentlemen, I suy po e you 
don't want to sleep here; let us make haste and fin- | 
ish our business." 

Ten minutes afterward the foreman handed in the 
issue paper—a verdict of Not Guilty—and Pierre 
Granger was discharged amidst the hisses and exe- 
crations of the crowd, who indeed were prevented 
only by a strong military force from assaulting both 
judge andjury. Major Vernor coolly walked up to 
the dock, and passing his arm under that of Pierre 
Granger, went out with him through a side-door 
From that hour neither the one nor the other was 
ever seen again in the country. That night there 
was a terrific thunder-storm; the ripe harvest was 
beaten down by hailstones as large as pigeons’ eggs, 
and a flash of lightning striking the steeple of the 
old ivy-covered church tore down its gilded cross 





* 
This strange story was related te me one day last 
year by a convict in the infirmary of the prison at 
Toulon. I have given it verbatim from his lips; 
and as I was leaving the building the sergeant who 
accompanied me said, ‘‘ So, Sir, you have been list- 
ening to the wonderful rhodomontades of Number 
19,788 ?” 
‘*What do you mean? This history—” 
“ Is false from beginning toend. Number 19,788 
is an atrocious criminal, who was sent to the galleys 
for life, and who during the last few months has 
given evident proofs of mental aberration. His 
monomania consists chiefly in telling stories to prove 
that all judges and jurors are rogues and villains. 
He was himself found guilty, by a most respectable 
and upright jury, of having robbed and tried to mur- 
der Major Vernor. He is now about to be placed 
ip a lunatic asylum, so that you will probably be the 
visitor who will hear his curious inventions.” 
** And whois Major Vernor?” 
‘*A brave old half-pay officer, who has lived at 
Toulon beloved and respected during the last twelve 
years. You will probably see him to-day, smoking 
his Havana cigar, after the table-d'héte dinner at 
the Crown Hotel.’ 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“ Psnaw!" exclaimed Mr. Browne, contemptucusly, as 
he flurried over the leaves of a fashionable, magazine, ‘1 
can't find a decent story here. Now, what are all these?” 
Mx Firourne came end «nt dows on the arm of the cary 

chair in which her liege lord was reclining Diwee 9 
Why, those are crochet patterns !"* 

“And that,” indicating with bis finger a singular- 
shaped figure, “is that a crochet pattern 

“No, you dear, innocent man,” returned Mra. Prev ey 
“that is a pin-cushion—aod cere,” turning over 4 leat, 
‘ie another pattern, such a beauty: to be made in dark 
blue velvet and pearls! I am going to get materials to- 
morrow and commence one for the toilet-table in our »pare- 
room." 

* Ah!” responded the gentleman, reflectively. “Do you 
happen to remember, my dear, how many pin-cughions 
you have made for the spare-room #ince we were married !" 

“Well, you know that pretty white eatin one baby 
spoiled, playing with it—" 

* Curious plaything,” murmured Mr. B 

“__And somebody spilled some hair oil on the pink silk 
one; and I began a cushion out of black velvet, but I 
pever finished it; and then that beautiful crimeon 
Where are you going, Mr. Browne?" 

“Only to my writing-desk,” replied that gentleman, 
who was already half across the room 

“ Dear me, how abrupt “‘ ejaculated the lady, taking up 
for continued examination the magazine which her h 
band had tossed upon the table. Pretty soon, however 
tired of the silence, she stole softly along to the writing 
desk, and peeping over Mr. Browne's shoulder, said, 
“ May I see what you are writing?" 

“Oh yes, my dear! it is especially for you. Or stay, I 
will read it to you.” And placing her on a very comfort 
able seat, he commenced as fullow®: 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PIN-CUSHION 


Although for centuries the pin-cushion has been a deni 
zen of human habitatioué, and has thriven and been moet 
prolific in the very centres of civilization, ite physiology 
and habits have been but littl noticed by naturaliste. 
Even the place to be assigned to it in the order of animated 
nature has been disputed. . 

Linnrens classed it with the hedge-hog, poreupine, and 
kindred animals; with which it has one noticeable af 
finity—that of shedding loose spines on the approach of 
man; but to which in other respects it is very dieeitmila: 

Buffon, observing that it frequented human habitations, 
and chose chambers and dormitories for ite abode, wae bed 
to consider it an insect, and to class it with the spider aud 
cockroach. ’ 

Cuvier, however, who was the firet to dissect the creat- 
ure, and oleerve accurately its anatomical structure and 
relations, corrected these errors and rightly assigned to the 
pin-cushion a place in the order Invertebrata, in company 
with the urchin, the sponge, and the (baby’s) coral. 

The pin-cushion is a creature of which it may be anid 
with justice, that you do not see all ite good puints at the 
first glance. Individuals of the « differ widely in 
size, and even somewhat in form. owever, so far ns 

\baerved, have a soft, homogeneous ly, destitute of 
skeleton, and covered with a firm, tough skin, in which 
are set, more or less thickly, a great number of spines, 
which serve, probably, as its principal media of comma 
nication with the world, as ft has no limbs nor organs of 
locomotion. It has eyes however. If a few needles are 
thrust into its beck the eyes may be seen distinctly. 

The pin-euchion is very domestic, seeking the society 
of man, though it decidedly prefers that woman. lt 
loves to He on mantle-pieces, on dreseing-tgbles, or wash- 
stands, or to make its nesta in burean-drawers. Thx 
smaller Varieties will burrow confidingly in a gentieman’s 
pocket. It is less timid than the ret or m * seldon 
moving from a stranger even, unlesr art t hed 





agree with me, Monsieur Norbec ?” 





It thrives best iv the temperate regions, aud prefers citie 











o1 
oid 

and large towns. It has been found n the tror ; 

“{ dia | Belther Parry nor Kane make any mention of havi 

| it in the frozen Nort ILiet ty fic, af ‘ i 

greatest size in hotels, barhe pe, fur ai 
similar place rh « i a) « it | 
gregarious, It is rare t it € theme Littl ‘ 
together 

The pin-cushion frequently enjovs louw lif Te 
plicity of ite internsi structur everves it f 2 
the ailments to which the ‘ pimals a os 
is most liable to perish t igh severe abras , 
sions of the external skin, to which it t& exes ne 
posed. When these occur immediate ald « i 
tended, as nature appears to pom no rest 
By means of proper appliances the wounded pir 
may be recovers and care being take: 
pase a long, contented life, periching at lust t ‘ 
ple old age alone 

“Dear me! Mr. Browne,” exclaimed the | 
gentieman came to a pane what an ar 
sense you can write about nothing! 

‘Nothing! Why, 1 am eure I thoarht I had t 
ing about the pin-cushion, But if you insist 
it nothing I have jectior Only Iam h La 
sure that was the tea-bel! that eg befure | { ; 
second p ¢ in the pix 

And they went down eu 

If Mr. Browne's br had bees ; . 
have had room t < 
of * new etyle { } 
say that they can scare 
ed “* New shape for a} ft , 
lar periodical (for 

It is certainly to be hoped that the fol tatement 
made by an exchange, ie a mistake 

Within a month after tt pening of the N 5 
Inebriate Axylum ov fifteen 1 red ap t 
made | wealthy parent 
ters, who had contracted | t f ter 

f wines and liq j 

May-day in New York develope’ chara 
and meanness are brought ¢t t an well as r ty 
and noblene Some pec ve a way of pet 
revenge on the hor they a lea else it ” 
ly a chronic meanness, by cart Ww AWAY em piece 
of it 

On the second day of Maya gentleman went 
to call on a friend who had been boar g Iwet t 
Street. On reaching the ! e he wae 7 lbyr be 
ing able to find the beil-handle. Conclading be was mi 
taken in the house, he looked for ti 4 ; e t wae 
gone That was not strange; but on sea £ the 
number of tie house that alec had been rem | 
ther investigation for some means of ing ! 4 that 
the door-knob was minus. A slight push opened the 
revealing that the lock, and all pertain to it, se want 
ing. Convinced by the surroundings of the ident f the 
house the gentleman stepped into the v und ew 
ing through the curtaink tase of the inne ra emall 
boy, he resorted to the succeseful expedient of tapping con 
the glase. It was « somewhat doubtful relief to | » that 
his friend was not an ceewpant of this lockless, latchiess 
house, since the probability eeemed strong that the rapa 
clous, out-going tenant had carried off lis boarder per 
Sorce. 

How many full-grown Ameri w how to eat prop 
erly? The lawyer who stock fice-d , “Gone 
to dinner ; back in ten minute t as well he i- 
ed, “I am killing myself by bolting my food, and then 
trying to digest it over my papers; at forty-five I shall 
probably be either a broken-down invalid or « at ie, 
but, in the mean time, lam very much at y« 

There is also a ghastly humor about the othe tory of the 
host in a New England « who asked his ¢g ta ] 
day dinner, if hé would miad eating his ple in the etree 


as they walked along 


The over-etrict regarders of efiquctte ofter fler severe 
ly in consequence nowadays Rut even 
ous of our time would scarcely make ruch a enc f 
taste as that recorded in the incide we give be 

In England, during the French Revolut 

f Bedford invited the emigra Dae de Gran ttoa 
splendid Ginuer, one of those miagt em enterta 
Which Englieh noblemen pride the ives ’ to 
crow ned heads their good feeling pr ' -* 
- - Re 





Juced, which for age and flavor wes suppueed to be matel 
lew, It wae liquid gold | crystal 
eun descending intc ageblet; it was ne 
thy of Jove, and in which Haccl " have reveled 
The noble head of the house of Kussell elf helpe 
guest to a glass of thle choice wine, : De Gr 
tasting it declared it to be « lent The D iu 
ford, anxious to judge of its sl ' 
which no sooner approached } lips thas } } 
contortion he exclaimed: “ W hat 
The butler approached, took the bott! j 
his nostrils, and to the dismay 
to be castor-oil The Due ds 
this horrid draught without wincing 
As to fashions: Fonnets, 
A handfui of lilies or violets, feet 
sced coquettis 
ncealed by the hair, is used as a 
int to nothing! 
Some other thir a n ve ‘ 


mple—and very hat ‘ 


tured. It & a sort of at 
luetre and brilliancy ot k uy i 
hae an admirable 4 
gray crépon dresses, tr 
popular, The silk ie cut on the 
and these bands are work ed 
trimming is varied eithe j { 
ribbon or with narrow fring rrat 
turrets. Pink « 
pretty for evening wes 

W hite and ecariet will be the Parteias 
and therefore likely to be a pte 
foulard bodices are trir { th thee 4 
pretty one has, first, senriet 

and the throat, and enot turne 
round the neck, Srariet butt ‘ 
are arranged dowa the fru: th ‘ 

Garibaldis in white rt 
terial in cottor that waeh ther 
like black ribbon and (1 
in fine masiin, lace, and 
at the throat Others croe ) 

( narrow tucks and} 

Colored hand embroide ha 
the fashions introduced fer 


The materials upon whi k is 
pip pm véye, fine hmere, et 

or white grounds Plowere and lea 

the natural colors, *orsetime ar 

the shawl as « border, end sor ' 

patterns in black and white, and ex t 

stitch, are also used, sometian 

with the colored flowers. Rich soft wilh , 

are gem rally added to the ‘ 

border of lace, black white mixt 

Black and w ite grenad r lk, 





let werve botiee e 
th pate | 
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| Gray's, proposed to her, and been accepted. From 
the moment he mentioned Jessie's name l knew my 
fate. Without seeking it, Lsuppose, she had ever 
stood between me and every good. She had taken 
the friendship of my best friend, the liking of my 
nearest relalive—I was not really my aunt’s niece, 
only her Iste vsband’s—and now she had fore- 
stalled me in the love of the only man I had ever 
Surelv she was not to blame in that, but 
oh, how hard, how very hard, it seemed to 
nighting sang in the trees above us, pure 
nt stars burned in the sky, the garden was 
and Mr, Thompson went on pour- 
Jessie's praises in my ear. She . as 60 hand- 
rntiully 


cared for. 
ne 
aie 
ragrance, 
ing 
some, so bright, so genial, and so deli inno- 
| cent! And what dk se he told me all this 
| for? Why, because he wanted me to go and live 
| with them. My aunt's health had been failing of 

late, and he was aware that I knew the worst might 
: come, so he wanted me to be sure of a home. 
into tears. 

i -ood child,” he cried, warmly, ‘if I 
I would not have gri ved you 


Ye 


» should 


Fi 
) you Sup} oon 


My ar. 





were not comg away, 


You have, I know, a true, warm heart 
ony hi 


iT 


dear aunt may live fer years; 
not, Jessie and I—” 

Pray dent!” I interrupted. I could not bear 
it. The more he praised me, the kinder he was, 
the more I wept and felt miserable. At length, at 

request, he left me. I grew calmer after a 
tile, and went in. 
| **Do play Chopin’s march for us, my dear,” said 
| 


ld 


"Poor dear aunt! she wanted me to fas- 
him to the last. She little knew that Jessie, 
he disliked so, had been beforehand with me 





there. 
| 1 played it again. It was the knell of all my 
hopes. A gray twilight filled the room, and they 
not see the tears which flowed down my 
checks. I played well, they said; and I believe I 
Something from myself was in the nyusic that 
evening, and that something was very sorrowful, 
Mr. Thompson came and sat by me when I had 
] The servant brought in the lights and a let- 
sunt. While she was reading it, he said, 


1 
could 


ne. 


ter 


oft, 
“ You will think over it.’ 

“Pray don't,” I entreated. 

“But you do not know how much I like you,” he 
insisted; ‘‘and then you will do my little heedless 
Besides, I have 


rmv 








| Jessie good—poor childish darling ! 
set my heart on something.” 


rhis crowned all. I guessed his meaning; he 





had a vounger brother for whom he meant me. He 
| had all but said so this evening in the garden, “It 
| would do John, who was rather light, all the good 
in the world.” I could not bear it. I rose and 
| went up to aunt. 
What news, aunty?” I asked. 

* News, indeed !” she replied amazed. ‘* There's 
| Jessie going to marry my cousin, Mr. Norris, old 
| « wh to be her father. I wond t he will do 
} te 

I iS a pause 

Mr. nupson came forward. I did not dare to 
‘ im 
“What Jessie is that?” he asked. ‘Surely not 
| Miss Raymond's cousin? 
Yes; the same. Do you know her?” 
I have seen her at Mrs. Grav’s.” 
He spoke very calmly I suppose he did not be 
lieve it. I pitied him; from my heart I pitied him 
(+ Per ips it is not true, aunt? I said. 
“Not true! why she writes it to me herself. 





| the er letter. 
| 1) ed at him now. He was pale as death, but 
ery firm, Neither troubled look nor quivering liy 
|} gave token of the cruel storm within. Sontiethit 
| nowec illed my au t out of the room. 
* Augusta, may I look at it?” he asked, glancing 
toward the letter, which my aunt had | to me 
I could not refuse Lim. I gave him the letter 
| He read it through with the san | e, then 
| looking for his umbrella, which h t always 
keep in a corner of the sitting-room, he said, very 
| calmly 
I think I shall go and take a wall 
| And he went out, and we saw him no more till 
| the next morning, when he leit us 
| My aunt was disappointed to find that Mr. T! omp- 
son had not proposed to me after all, and I was 
hurt to the heart’s core by the coldness of his adie 


value had gone down with 


my cousin's faith- 

ssness: mine had been at the best but a reflected 
licht. I was liked because Jessie was loved 

She became Mrs. Norris soon after this. She 


was matried from my aunt's house out of regard t 





Mr. Norris, who was related to her, and who dis- 

| liked Mrs. Gray. “That busy-bod, he called 
l und I am afraid she was a busy-body. Jessie 
was very bright, and seemed very happy. She 
| teased me unmercifully about Mr thompson. She 
| wa said, he had made love to me, and 
| ‘ me with cruel significance as she 
ke. But I betreved neither his secret nor mine ; 


an 
and though she vexed me when she quizzed him to 


lid keep 


e will be married with bis 
i, the eve 


Don't you 


wm sure umbrella 
ning bef 


fore her own 





under his arm,” she 


wedding. think so? 


1 did not answer her: I went out into the carden 
| and wondered how she had charmed him. Alas! 
| I might have wondered how, without seeking it, he 
| had charmed tu 

Jessie's marriage was a blow to my aunt. She 

had always thoxgbt I should go off first. She was 
also cruel] yXii88P ginted by Mr. Thompson’s indif- 
ference, an’ pePhap& she guessed the meaning of 

| my altered” fooks. Pvvelieve I got pale and thin 
just then. Amd I was always playing Chopin's 
march. 

** My dear,” sai? my me one evening, ‘i 

not that very mournfrl 

“Ti it, I replied: but I resolved to 

play it no more 
‘Ne. Thompson liked it,” she said, with a sigt 
© wonder he did not propose t 1, she added? | 


- +} 
‘ auTupl) . 


| Twas mute. 
“I wish. I had never asked him here,’ 
sumed ; “I ean not help thinking—” 
** Don't, pray don’t!” I interrupted. 
She did not insist, but she made me go and sit by 
| her. She caressed me, she coaxed me, and little by 
little she drew my secret from me. 

‘My poor darling,” she said, when I had con- 
fessed all, “he may value vou yet.” 

‘*No, aunt, he never will. But pray do not 
| trouble about me. I mean to get over it, and I 
will.” 

I spoke resolutely, and my aunt praised me. 

“You have always been the best of girls,”’ she 
said, tenderly, “and I am glad you have had con- 
fidence in me. I did not mean to leave home this 
year; but now I will take you to the sea-side. 
You must have a change, my poor darling |” 

She kissed me, and I remember how calm and 
happy I felt in that gray room, sitting by my dear 
aunt's side and looking at the starry sky. 
nightingale was singing again as on that sad even- 
ing when I had felt so broken-hearted; tears rose 
to my eyes when I remembered it, and his last 
kindness, and my foolish withered hopes; but the 
bitterness was gone from my sorrow. 


she re- 


** You must have a change,” said my aunt again. 
Alas! the change came with the morning. My 
aunt was late for breakfast. I went up to her 
room and found her calmly sleeping. But oh! too 
calm, too deep, were those slumbers, The kind 
| eyes which had rested on me in love were closed, 


dearment was silenced for ever and ever. 





The | 


the voice which had ever spoken in praise and en- | 


I suppose it was not Jessie’s fault that her hus- | 


} band was my aunt’s heir-at-law ; but I found it very 
| hard. Poor dear aunt, she always did mean to 
make a will in my favor, and she never did. Mr. 
Norris behaved very hardsomely [ was told. He 
gave me the piano which had been bought for me, 
a few other articles of no great value, and all my 
aunt’s wardrobe. He kept her jewels, which were 
fine, and the furniture, for which, as he said truly 
enough, I had ne use. Moreover, he allowed me 
to remain in the cottage till Lady-day ; though per- 
haps, as he could not live in two houses at a time, 


not, this was no such great favor after all. God 
dark days that followed. 
did, or rather who said, their best; but there was 
one who never came near me, who gave me no 
token of his existence, who had no kind word for 
me, who let me struggle through my bard trial, and, 
who never offered a helping hand. He might at 
least have written, have condoled with me in my 
sorrow, but he did not. And yet he was in the 
eizhborhood, He was often at Mr. Norris's house. 
Jessie herself told meso. True, he had business to 
transact with her husband; 
do it? 

He did i he did more. Mr. Norris was 
thrown off his horse one morning and brought home 
dead. Jessie became a widow, and a poor one, said 
the world. Mr. Norris was not a rich man after 
all, and he left many debts. I only went to see 
her I found her. cold, callous, and defiant 
umder her infliction; yet I would have gone again 
if Mr. Thompson had not been Mr. Norris's execu- 
tor. 
I could only interfere ; 








it, ar 


once. 


I could not bear to 


besides, 





see them together. It was very wrong and very 
useless, but it was so. Mrs. Gray often came to 
see me. I ean not say she comforted me much. 
She gave me a world of wearisome advice, and told 
me much that I would rather not have beard. What 
was it to me now that accounts kept him so often 
and so late with Jessie? They were both free; 
and if he chose to forgive her and marry her, and 


if she chose to marry once more for mcnevy—I 


it again—what was it to me ? 

And yet I suppose it was something after all; for 
when Mrs. Gray left me one afternoon in February, 
I felt the loneliest being on this wide earth. She 


Thompson seemed quite smitten with Mrs. Norris, 
‘‘And what do you think, my dear?” she added; 
“he thought you were gone, 
surprised when I said I had seen you on Sunday. 


‘What, is she not gone?’ he asked—‘ gone to Lon- 
don?’ ‘No, indeed! What should she go to Lon- 
don for?” He did not answer that, but, from some- 


thing he said, I saw he thought you were engaged 
tebe married. ‘I wish she were, poor dear!’ I re- 
} plied: ‘it is a hard case to be so young and so lone- 
| ly.” I have no doubt he thinks so too, and so it is 
to prevent Mrs. Norris from being lonely that he 
goes to see her so often.” Thus she rattled on, 
stabbing me with every word, till at length she left 
me to my misery. I sat looking at the fire; it was 
bright and warm, but my loneliness was heavy upon 
me; besides, it had been snowing, and the ray sky 
and white garden and silent air had s mething both 
lone and chill in them. -Yet I was’not quite alone. 
Early in the winter I had taken in a poor half- 
starved stray dog, and, though he was but a shag- 
gy, half-bred cur, I had made a pet of him. He 
had laid by his vagrant habits willingly enongh, 
and he now lay sleeping on the rug at my feet. 
Poor Carlo! he heeded not the morrow, and thought 
not of the future. Yet how long could I keep bim ? 

and if I cast him away who would have him? 
He had neither youth nor beauty to recommend 
him—nothing but his old honest heart, and who 
would for that? “ Poor Carlo— poor old 
Carlo!" I thought; and, perhaps because my heart 
| was rather full just then, tears rose to my eves as I 


care 





thought of the fate that lay before him. 


I believe 
I thought of something else too. 


I remember a 


} vision I saw in the burning coals; how it came 
there Heaven knows. I saw them both, as no 
doubt they often were, bending over accounts which 

| they read togeth 


r, then looking up and exchang- 
| ing looks and siniles which no one could mistake. 





I wonder why I came back ‘to images which tor- 
tured but it was so. Ido not know how long 
t. ) 
Mrs. ( ad been g¢ when Carlo gave a short 
i bark; t ite-bell x 


ang; I saw a tall dark form 


pass across the window, and my little maid opened 
the door, saying: 

“Mr. Thompson, ma’am.” 

I rose. He came in, with his umbrella as usual, 
and Carlo went up to bim and wagged a friendly 
welcome. I could not say one word. I was dread- 
fully agitated. I felt quite sure he had come to tel] 
me that he meant to marry Jessie, and to ask me 
to go and stay with them, or something of the kind, 
Nothing else could have brought him. Or per- 
haps, as Jessie had, no doubt, told him that I was 
gone, he had, on learning the truth, felt ashamed 
of his long coldness, and had come to make some 
sort of excuse. He mate none; but he asked how 
I was, took a chair, looked rather hard at me, and, 
without waiting for my answer, feared I was not 
very well. 

‘*Oh! I am not ill, you know,” T replied, a lit- 
tle carelessly. “I trust you are well, Mr. Thomp- 
son.” 

He said he was very well, and he looked at the 
fire. For a while we were both silent. I spoke 
first. My remark was scarcely a gracious one. 

“T heard you were so much engaged that [ 
searcely expected to see you,”’ I said, 

I was vexed with myself as soon as I had said 
it. He might think I was annoyed at his long ab- 
senée, and, surely, I was not? But he took my 
implied reproach very well. He answered that he 
bad, indeed, been mach engaged; but that every 
thing was over now. Mrs. Norris, he added, had 
left this morning. My heart gave a great throb; 
but I was mute. 

** She left in no very contented mood, I believe,” 
he resumed, “The balance in her favor was low 
—lower than I expected. Mrs, Norris has some- 
thing like a hundred a year. This and a few jew- 
els constitute the net profit she derives from her 
marriage. Unluckily, these speculations can not 
be repeated often, you see. The capital of youth 


| and beauty has but a time—a brief one; it is apt to 


wear out, and the first venture ought to be the best. 
Mrs. Norris, not having found it so, is disappoint- 
ed. I suppose it is natural; but you know / can 
not pity her very much.” 

I supposed not ; but how all that cold, hard talk 


| pained me. 


and must pay the rent whether I staid there or | 


forgive me. I fear I was very sinful during the | 
I had some friends who | 


but still how could he | 


He had business to settle with the widow, and | 


had harped again on that hateful string—that Mr. | 


“T have a fancy,” he resumed, “‘ that this kind 
lady expected some other ending to our accounts. 
This is not very flattering to my vanity, unless, 
indeed, as showing my marketable value; is it, 
now ?” . 

I would not answer that question. 
manner vexed me. 
mine. 

** Did such a rumor reach you ?” he asked. 

I could not deny it. My face was ina fiame. I 
believe I stammered something, but I do not know 
what. 

“* Even you have heard it,” he said, looking scarce- 
ly pleased ; ‘‘ the world is very kind. And you be- 
lieved it, too! I had hoped you knew me better.” 

He seemed quite hurt; but I offered no justifica- 
tion. Ther he rather formally asked to be allowed 
to mention the business that brought him. So it 
was business! I scorned myself for my felly, which 
was not dead yet, and I bade him speak. 

Was | asleepor dreaming? Mr. Thompson spoke 
of my aunt, her love for me, my forlorn position, 
and expressed the strongest wish to take care of 
me. 

** But,” he added, with some hesitation, “I can 
do so but in one fashion—as your husband. Will 
you overlook all those peculiarities in my temper, 
which used to annoy you, I fear, and take what 
there is of true and good in me? Can you, will 
you, do this?” 

IIe looked at me in doubt. Ah! this 
of my bitterest moments. He cared « 
me that he had never seen, never suspected, how 
much I loved him. And he expected me to take 
him so. I clasped my hands and twisted them 
nervously ; I could not speak at once. 

** And you, Mr. Thompson,” I said, at last, “‘ and 
you—” 

‘** Well, what about me! 


His tone, his 
Suddenly he raised his eyes to 


was one 
little for 


Do you mean, can I, 


| too, do this ?” 


He seemed quite | 


* Yes ; 
Why, surely—else I had never proposed it.” 

He half smiled at the doubt my question implied, 
and he looked at me as he smiled. Both look and 
smile exasperated me. 

“Mr. Thompson,” I said, excitedly, “I have not 
deserved this. Carlo, come here.” 

My poor shaggy Carlo came forward, wagging 
his tail. He laid his head on my knee and looked 
up at me wistfully and fondly, as only dogs can 
look when they vainly seek to read the meaning of 
a human face. 

“He was an outcast,” I said, looking at Mr. 
Thompson; “‘he was starving; he came to this 
door; I fed him, and he would not leaveit. I took 
pity on him—I gave him a mat to lie on and a crust 
to eat. He loves me for it; but, Mr. Thompson, I 
am not quite so low as to be brought to this poor 
beast’s level—I can take care of myself.” 

Mr. Thompson threw himself back in his chair, 
and uttered a dismayed whistle as I made this free 
commentary upon his proposal. 


can you do it ? 


** Well, well,” he said, recovering slowly, ‘I can 
understand that you should not care for me, but I 
did not expect you would take it so.” 

** And how could I take it?” I cried. ‘‘ You give 
me pity—I scorn pity. Ah, Mr. Thompson, if I 
were not the poor, forlorn girl I am, would you feel 
or speak so? Do you think I do net know how rich 
girls are wooed and won? If you cared an atom 
for me, would you dare to come to me with such 
language ?” . 

‘* What language?” 

“What did you mean by taking care ef me ?” 

“What I said. Yes, Augusta, I wish to take 
care of you—true, fond, loving care ; nothing shall 
make me unsay it.” 

He spoke warmly, and a manly glow rose to his 
face; but I would not give in, and I said, angrily, 
that I did not want to be taken care of. 

“Do let us drop these unlucky words,” he en- 
treated; “‘and de tell me whether you will marry 
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me—Yes or No. Let it be, if you like, that I want 
you to take caré of me. 1 am much older than you 
are, you know.” 

L.don't know what possessed me. I said “No.” 
Oh! how F would have liked to recall the word, but 
it was spoken, and he rose with a clouded and dis- 
appointed face. He lingered a little, and asked to 
know why it was Noandnot Yes? J said we could 
not be happy together, He bowed grayely and left 
me, I suppose he was hurt, for -be did not add a 
word, No assurance of friendship, of géed-will, no 
hope that I would relent orghange my mind, passed 
his lips. The door closed upon him. I heard the 
garden gate fall to, and I felt in a sort of stupor. 
It was over. What madness had made me banish 
him? Every step took him away farther from me 
—never—never again should we meet. Perhaps 
be would not have left me then, if I could have 
spoken the truth. Ah! if I could have said to him, 
“Tecan not be happy with you because I love, and 
you do not; because my love and my pride would 
suffer all day long if 1 were your wife; because it 
is easier to do without yeu than you on 
these terms.” If IT could haye ta eee 
our meeting have ended thas? Tt was too late to 
think of that now, but it was not too late to suffer. 
I buried my face in the pillow of the couth on which 
I was sitting, and cried and sobbed as if my heart 
would break. 

Poor Carlo’s cold nose thrust in the hand which 
hung down by my side in the folds of my dress 
roused me. I looked up and saw Mr. Thompson. 
He was very red, and seemed flurried. 

‘*T have forgotten my umbrella,” he said, a little 
nervously. 

Yes; there it was, int the corner, that horrible 
umbrella of his! But instead of going to look for 
it he suddenly came and sat down on the couch by 
me. I do not know how I looked, but I felt ready 
to die with shame. He took my hand and kissed 
it 

““My dear Miss Raymond,” he said, persuasive- 
ly, ‘‘ why should we not be happy together? I can 
not bear to give you up, indeed I can not.” 

I locked at him in doubt. 

“Then do you really like me?” I asked. 

“Do I really like you? Why, what else have I 
been saying all along?” 

“* You said you wanted to take care of me.” 

“Oh, if we are to go back to that—” he began, 
resignedly. But we did not go back to that; we 
went back to nothing, for a miserable girl suddenly 
became the happiest ef women. Still I was not 
quite satisfied. 

“You would? not have come back if it had not 
been for that horrible umbrella of yours,” I said, 
with a little jealousy. 

‘Very true,” be replied, with his peculiar smile ; 
“but I did come back, and I glanced in through the 
window first, and saw vou hiding your face on that 
cushion, and Carlo looking at you as if he thought 
it strange you should be so forlorn; and so I came 
in for my umbrella; and, to tell you the truth, I 
had forgotten it on purpose.” 

Perhaps he only said it to please me; but as I 
looked in his face J did sos think eo then; and, 
though years have passed over us both, Ldo got 


think so now. 





SEED-SOWING, . 
I the 


Mr. Lixxurrrer perceived in Amelia—a dawn- 
ing lady of sixteen—a ¢rowing interest when ques- 
tions of love and matrimony were under discussion. 
Mr. Liukletter had Joved and lost. Not loved and 
lost in the beautiful way that leaves a sweet and 
tender pain behind, but loved and lost in a bitterly 
practical and onlovely way. I should put it plainer 
if I said thal, life being viewed as a vast gambling. 
table and matrimony a lottery, he had staked his 
love—and lost, not won. He had suffered, in a 
word, profoundly ; and his experience he knew to be 
worth more than untold gold, if its lessons would 
but be received by the youngyand forward-looking. 
Little Amelia was one such. Mr. Linkletter was 
thrown frequently into her society, and, wishing to 
sow good seed in her heart, he had striven to win 
her esteem by listening with every indication of in- 
terest to her callow prattle about beaux and that 
sort of thing. Se he found his opportunity to speak 
words of warning and wisdom to Amelia. 

One day, discovering that she listened to him 
with high apparent interest, he suffered himself to 
talk at such length as this: ' 

“* You think vou love, do you, Amelia? Perhaps 
youdo. Ican'ttell. But let me whisper this go. 
eret to-you; girls of your age do not offenJ 
foundly, nor judge wisely conceshing= - own 
hearts. How should a little lass whose mind is im- 
milturr<- wholly in the formation state still—be able 
to tell the difference between a girlishfaney, which 
time will wear away, and that trué love which sinks 
deep into the soul, and knows nochange nor death 
till the grave covers the heart in which it dwelt? 
It would not be fair to expect that of her. Love is 
a thing that can not die. It is nonsense for any 
one to say that a person, having once loved, ceases 
to love, that love changes, that it cools or deadens, 
that the lover becomes tired of his sweet-heart. Im- 
possible! To love once is to love forever.” 

“This kind of love, Amelia, docs not often take 
up its dwelling-plage in the heart of a girl of six- 
teen or a boy of eighteen. Not but that it may, 
and can, but thatit hardly ever does. When it 
does there is something rarely exceptional about it. 
If I were to say what I thought was the truest age 
at whioh the impulses of the heart may be relied 
on as @gafe index, I shonld place it somewhere be- 
yond the age of twenty-five, for either sex. For 
men, perhaps later, Men's minds asually do not 
wature in the direction of the emotions so early 

« women’s do, When a man or woman se iously 


. Ws im love’ (as folks say) at the age of twenty- 


.#er seven, or upward, it is pretty sure to be a 
e passion, which can not bi destroyed. If it is 
i false one it will pass away speedily. But to re- 


ally love at that age, and to marry, is to be happy.” 


e~" 
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Feeling himself getting into deep waters, Mr. 
Linkletter paused. 

“Are people always happy who marry when 
they are twenty-six or seven?” asked Amelia, with 
charming simplicity. 

“There!” said Mr. Linkletter, “I wanted just 
such a question, Amelia, to help me out. No; 
don't let any such absurdity as that get before your 
éyes, and blind them to the truth. We are talk- 
ing—” 

Mr. Linkletter:perhaps forgot that he was him- 
self doing all the ng. 

“We are you must bear in mind, about 
love. Now the world is full of le who don't 
marry for love, aud don’t pretend to. They marry 
for wealth, or fer convenience, or for pride; some 
marry for hate. That these marriages are unhappy 
is to be expected, and is no more than fair. But 
when people marry, as they =e, for love, they 
certainly ought to be happy. Now here's the thing 
ina nutshell. If it is true love they will be happy 
—they must be (and I positively assert that a true 
and noble love can never die). Atpeighteen they 
are of judging in this ter; at say 
twenty-six or seven they are capable, ifthey ever 
are. §o if a girl of sixteen thinks she loves, there 
is no certainty that she does love—she is terribly 
liable to be mistaken about it. But if a woman of 
twenty-five thinks she loves, it is pretty certain to 
be so. I have known fifty cases of marriages for 
love (so supposed) at eighteen, and they all proved 
ill-assorted and miserable unions. Now the sum 
and result of this sermon, Amelia,” Mr. Linkletter 
smiled, “is this—that marriages contracted be- 
tween children are woefully in danger of proving 
unhappy. You are young; the opposite sex is 
peculiarly attractive to you; your heart feels the 
longing to love,-and reaching out its tendrils, as 
the poets say, for an object to cling to, is quite as 
likely to cling to the wrong object as to the right 
one. When you stop to think that among every 
hundred young men you see it is barely possible 
the one exists in whom your heart will find that 
perfect, restful love that will bear you through life, 
isn't there a grave danger that you, in your determ- 
ination to love some body, will love—or seem to love 
—the wrong one? Now fancy for an instant that 
you are married to one of these youths at the age of 
seventeen ; a few years—nay, a few months—may 
show you that your love does not satisfy; in time 
it dies; you may find some ‘surcease of sorrow’ in 
the new and different love you give to your chil- 
dren; but you feel that this is not true love which 
you bear your husband. This is mournful, but, 
alas, how many go through life so! Pray God they 
may know nothing worse than the mere ‘ dreariness 
of emptiness’ herein! But suppose the worst hap- 
pens—suppose, when ten years are gone by, and you 
are twenty-seven, you chance to meet the man you 
should have married—what then? Ah, that is the 
terrible thing! But what help is there for-you now ? 
It is too late!—too late! You are bound about by 
other ties, which must not and can not be broken ! 
You look back on your past life, and see wherein 
you erred, and that you must bear the consequences 
of your error through life. You can do nothing— 
Hothing except to pray Heaven to help you carry 
your weary load.” 

Mr. Linkletter bowed his head on his hand, think- 
img I know not what thoughts. Amelia, supposing 

his silence that he was done, stole out of the 
oom. He heard the door close behind her, and 
raised his head but not in time to add the further 
word he would have said: biddimg the young girl 
beware of becoming bewitched by the mere senses, 
and of taking the step which she might some day 
find was beyond all setting right. 

However, he believed he had sown good seed ; 
and he lighted a cigar and went to bis office. 


IL 


I mAvE a love-scene to describe. 
me, young ladies. It is bona fide, 

Scene, a pretty parlor. Time, evening. 
dow-cuttains down. Lamps lit. 

A young man of perhaps twenty-one was kneel- 
ing at the feet of a beautiful git] with warm brown 
eyes and flowing curls. 

That a young man of respectable parentage should 
kneel on the floor at the feet of a young lady of 
equally respectable parentage, in the heart of a civ- 
ilized community, in the State of New York and in 
the year 1862, is an absurdity, I freely admit. But 
in that absurd position did Charley Christie find him- 
self on the evening in question, and Kate M‘Call 
looked down upon him not unkindly while he so 
continued. 

“ Kate,” said the young man, “won't you say 
yes? You must say yes! I will not get off my 
knees till those lips have pronounced the simple 
word that bids me hope.” 

* Oh, Charley, how can I?” said little Kate, 
seventeen toa day, and very impressible. ‘* What 
would father and mother say ?” 

“ They would relent, Kate. I'm sure they would. 
Your father likes me. Do say yes!” 

Poor Kate was in a quandary. It was a trying 
position for a girl of her generous nature, to sit there 
and witness such a handsome fellow as Charley 
Christie, with such sweet whiskers, kneeling at her 
feet with his earnest, up-looking eyes, and begging 
her to ** say yes.” 

All that * yes” meant, being sai’, was that she 
would marry Charley the next day, privately. 

‘Ob dear, I am afraid, Charley!” 

** You love me, Kate ?” 

“Yes; that is, lthink Ido. But I should be so 
afraid; when I go home to Penville again, and bad 
to tell father and mother what I had been doing. 
I—I think I had better not.” 

** You refuse me, Kate?” said the young man, 
in deep distress. 

‘‘No—not exactly. But you—you must let me 
have time to think of it a little.” 

“* You're not going to tell any one ?” 

“Oh ne. I wouldn't dare.” 

‘*Then when will you give me an answer?” 

“ Why, you are so sudden, Charley. Give me 
till day after to-morrow,” 


Gather round 


Win- 





‘So long as that, Kate !” 

‘That is not so very long. I will give you an 
answer day after to-morrow.” , 

Having said so much, Kate felt a great relief, 
and this helped her in sticking to her point. 

So Charley got off his knees without having heard 
her a, yes,” thus violating his own terms. 

was at this time visiting’ her eon 
in this city. Young cme an acquaiat- 
ance _ eeiege had been permitted to escort ber 
about fo places of amusement, and a week of unin- 
terrupted evenings in her company had brought the 
youth to his present pass. 

Themext day Kate went to a tea-party given at 
Amelia Marsfield's, and there she met that queer 
old fellow, Mr. Linkletter—a man past thirty-five, 
but such pleasant company ! 

Mr. Linkletter was pleased with Kate's ingenu- 
ous face and soft eyes, and talked with her 2 good 
deal. What seed he undertook to sow in that quar- 
ter, if any, I never asked him ; nor whether he had 
any opportunities that he ought not to have neg- 
leeted. I trust he had. 

While he sat talking with Kate in the parlor aft- 
ef tea he was suddenly hailed across the room by 
Mrs. Gossop, a pretty widow of twenty-five, with 
the exclamation : 

“Mr. Linkletter, what is this heresy? Amelia 

you told her the other day that no one could 
oad love till they were twenty-six or seven years 


“Me?” said Mr. Linkletter, blushing deeply at 
finding his private seed-sowing thus being convert- 
ed into a spectacle for a roomful of ladies. ‘* Why, 
no; I did not say so—that would be an absurdity.” 

“*Why yes you did, Mr, Linkletter!” cried Amelia, 
turning on him with a look of much astonishment. 

Bat Mr. Linkletter shook his head. Also, be 
Would have been glad to hold his tongue, but they 
would not let him. 

“Then what did you say ?” asked Amelia, a little 
piqued. 

“Yes, what did you say, Mr, Linkletter?” put in 
Mrs. Gossop. 

‘*T said—I—I—that is—’’ 

Guilty man! Why did he stammer so?—and 
blush so? He asked himself why, and got no an- 
swer from himself. 

I can tell him why: It is one thing to sit in a 
rocking-chair twiddling your watch-key, and calm- 
ly and deliberately uttering sentiments which you 
design for the private and especial behoof of a 
single young lady auditor in whom you feel a kind- 
ly interest ; and it is another thing to have a chorus 
of female voices plump at you a witness-box sort of 
a cross-question of, What did you say? 
again, Sir. Repeat your words, Sir. 
what all this means, 

** Amelia,” said Mr. Linkletter, gravely, endeav- 
oring to recover his calmness, ‘‘ do you soberly say 
that | said to you that no one could love till they 
were twenty-six or seven years old? Is that what 
I said ?” 

“Yes,” said Amelia, who innocently believed 
herself to be stating the gist of Mr. LinkJetter's 
whole argument; ‘1 know you said so, Mr. Link- 
letter, for I beard you, and 1 don't forget so easily.” 

* It is impossible I should have uttered such an 
absurdity, child,” said Mr. Linkletter, a little waan- 
ly—stumbling sinner that he was; ‘‘ why not aay 
twenty-six years and three months? A statement 
of that kind is absurd.” 

Amelia was confounded, but obstinate. 

Mr. Linkletter grew more cool. 

“T will try and tell you what I did say, ladies,” 
said he, finally. “I advanced, in general terms, 
the principle that love, as between the sexes, was 
a sentiment that could not well exist in an imma- 
ture breast. A girl of eighteen ora young man of 
twenty is not likely to be capable of judging wise- 
ly concerning @ passion that has an apparently 
strong hold upon his or her heart ; and although it 
may be a true love, the probabilities are a hundred 
to one that it is not the love which will endure for- 
ever, and bless the life of the pair. I said, that at 
twenty-five or upward, one is not likely to be mis- 
taken in the matter, while at the younger age one 
is very likely to be. Marriages contracted at so 
early an age prove almost always unhappy. Such 
marriages are often performed in a gust of passion 
—are often born of the moment—and two foolish 
children may bind themselves in a weak, blind 
hour, «nd mourn that hour all the rest of their lives. 
I deem it the most dreadful danger to which our 
young people are exposed, the facility with which 
private marriages are performed in this State. The 
clergyman who will thus marry two big babies 
ought to be thrashed; but there are in this city 
plenty of clergymen whe will do it.” 

Mr. Linkletter, having thus st.ayed a little aside 
from hiseproper the:ne, suddenly made a faint effort 
to return to it, and failed wretchedly. 

“As a general principle, the child that walks 
into a pond will be drowned ; and, as a general prin- 
ciple, the children under twenty who venture the 
untried waters of matrimony will be sorry they had 
not waited till old enough to swim.” 

Here Mr. Linkletter stopped in a miserable state 
of dissatisfaction with himself. 

And as he went to his room that night he mut- 
tered to himself, 

“Tam almost resolved to register an oath, like 
the man in the farce, that I will never undertake 
to do a fellow-creature a service again. The idea 
of that hasty little Amelia getting no more good 
than that out of my sermon the other day! I am 
tempted to declare this seed-sowing a humbug.” 

Don't, Linkletter, my friend. ‘ihat would be 
rash and false. 

Let me whisper to you that brown-eyed Kate 
M’Call took into her heart the seeds you dropped 
while in the parlor, as a flower drinks the dew it 
needed that very hour. She left the house that 
night wiser and stronger than when she entered it 
—all through you. 

Charley Christie, if he had waited on his knees 
for Kate's ‘‘ Yes,” would have staid in that position 
till this day. For Kate said “ No.” 


Say it 
Let us know 


Inside of six mouths Charley Christie found au- 





——- 


other flame, and Kate M’Call was as nothing to 
him. She is still at home in Penville—still under 
twenty-five—still beautiful, and growing more low - 
able every year. Who marries ber for love his 
heart will be made glad. 

“ And some fell vpen a reck; and as soon as it 
was sprung up it withered away, because it lacked 
moisture. 

“And some fell among thorns; 
sprang up with it and choked it. 

“ And other feli on good ground.” 

There is always good ground somewhere. Let 
us not weary, Liukletter, 


and the thorns 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Graapen Account oF rr.—A man seked the cause 
of his father’s death, answered that, “ while he was a4- 
dressing ® large outdoor asemblage of people, who were 
listening to hie remarks with the deepest interest, a par- 
tion of the platform on which he was stan ling gave way 
beneath him, whereby he wae precipitated several feet 
with such violence a to break his neck 


His father was 
hung. 


Who were the original bog-trotters !—The Fenians, 
+ 2> eae 
CURE FOR A COLD (ap. 1480. 
Putte your fette in het water, 
As high aa your thighes; 
Wrappe your head up in fannelie, 
As lowe a your eyees: 
‘Take a quart of rumm'd grucila, 
Wher in bedde, ae = dose; 
With a number four dippe 
Well tallowe your nme. 
a 
A man, seeing an undertaker carrying « very emall 
coffin, exclaimed, in the utmost surpriee, * Ie it possible 
that that coffin can be intended for any living creature?" 
eS ee 
A LAY POR MAY. 
“May 1 come!” said the month, 
replied 














“Oh, say!” 
“May you comel” we . “You pen 
For you come pélitely, 
Deftly, and sprightly ; 
Not roughly, 
Or aruffiy ; 
Not aseerting your right, 
Nor useing your might; 
Not with raging and riot, 
But with nilldners and quiet; 
Not with s must, and @ shall, and a will, 
But pleasantly, orderly, meekly, and still, 


Craving permiseion with ‘ May ; 
So, Msy, you may come and star.” 
—_——— —s_ 
Why is England the richeet country in the i+..fhe. 


cause it has a Deal more 


G ite coast than apy vther ¢ 
try 
—_ —— 
A reporter, in describing a meeting of « total abstinence 
society, said that ‘they had a most harmonious and profit- 
able session, and retired from the hall full of the beet of 


apirits.” 





Why is the suepencion of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ire. 
land beneficial to the Fonians !—Becanse it quickenus thelr 
apprebensivn. 
-_- — Alte 
What kin¢ of money is every where legally tender ?— 
Matri-mony 





_—- 
“If a family quite 41) their carriage why are they not 
to be trusted? Do you give up, Bambee!” * Well 





|, are 


L*epects it ie becos dey's got de seat full (deceitful). Yah! 
yah!" 
Ee 
It is only « curious grammarian who would inquire too 


strictly concerning your relatives and antecedents 

nl —_ . 

What map is kecner than « razor! — A eborper 
eel 





Waning TO Meppiens.—Meddling with others some. 
times brings us into scrapes, and thereby one of the eiders 
of « certain church made **bad, worse.” A young fellow 
entered the church and took his seat, keeping lie bet on 
The elder, noticing it, requested ‘im to take it off. Nis 
request not being complied with, he epoke to the young 
man a second time, and seeing be et{!! hesitated, the elder 
gently lifted the hat off, when, to hie chagrin, cut rolied a 
quart of hickory-nuts, making more noise than was cou 
sistent with decorum. “ Man,” quietly guid the youth, 
“ see what you have done!" 





Cuanet of Nawe—In consequence of the successful 
cunning displayed by the Head Centre in eluding the po- 
lice, we believe that the tivle of a well-known spot in 
Dublia is to be changed : instead of “ Stephen's Green” it 
is henceforth to be known a« “ Stephen's any thing but 
green.” 





en 
Drier axp Reoruen.—Those who live on aponge cake 


must often eat humble pie 
ph a 





Why are the arrows of Cupid like a man tp an ague fit? 
—Because they are all in a gutver. 
. =e Asem . 
A age reading in a paper that a distinguished opera 
singer had ‘‘a voloe of two regiaters,” expreseed bis opin 
jon that she ought to sing with great warmth. 
—_ 








Most ennybody kan write poor sense, says Joeh Billings, 
but thare ain’t but few that kan write good not-en-e— 
and it o’mos takes an eddykated mau tew appreciate i 
after it iz writ. 





: — 
*“ Now children,” asked a echool inapector, ‘‘ who loves 

all men?” A little girl, not four years old, and evidently 

not well up in the Catechiem, amewered quic kly All 


men!" 





-_— - 
A German surgeon in Parie was recentivy bereaved cf 

his wife by death. His friende assembled to condole with 

him, and found him engaged in dissecting her body! 


—_ 


The ancient Scandinavians called their porte Sealds ; 
the modern Scotch poet is Burns: poetic fire in all ages 


— — 
A Cavurion To Tax-GaTRenErs AND OVERSEERS.- Wa 
man is to do as he ie done by, he may well be excused for 
ecolding when he is rated 
atl 
Ladies look moet ‘‘killing’’ when they are ready for 
sleighing. ot ~ 


A Wowrazess Box p—A vagabond 
- - 
AprecrionaT® Times.—Every thing is sbout as dear 


as it can be, 


—_—- - 
Why, if you paint » man's portrait, may you be de 
scribed as stepping into bis shoes ?—Becauee you make hi 
feet yours (feature 
— —  —— - ~ 
“ It is not meat only that is so enormously dear,” seida 
careful housewife; “ but Lean vot obtain flow for pud- 
ding for lese than double the asual price, ani they do net 
make eggs half so large as they used to be!" 
- - 


‘ 


Do you want to know the mar against wort 
the moet reason to guard yourself? Your lockiag-glary 
will give you a very fair likeness of bis face 





oe 


“ Raiguve Cars” —The planters down South 
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GLADSTONE. STONE B rt., ' My Dece 4 unite thoroug with the High Church and Tory ment by the University of Oxford, and now sits as 
1809 ated at O 831 Shor ’ lhe r 1 to accept office u r the | a member for Lancashire. 
UPON t | PALMERSTON it became a el memvet ‘arlia tY t-| the Earl of Drmny in 1852, | As an author Mr. Guapstone is chiefly known 
! the | TK, | Robert Pr i ted ni I ’ t rned that year bv t Uni- | by two works—that on Church and State and his 
H 8 Mr. G hip of t rr nd t mont t without a sharp cor | - work on the Homeric Poems. The former was the 
J 1 M lat t I : for ( test H t that ny other | subject of ene of Lord MacavLay's critical essays 
ess for so res A het isterial leaderGLap- | man contributed to the early dis “of the | in the Edinburgh Review. 

t ‘ ST ired f remained in t Derpy ! t the succession of t As astatesman Mr. GLApsTone strictly belongs 
his abil it was | Opposition until Ps i in 184] I ABERDI l r the latter } 1s ap- | ton party. - He is as conservative as he is liberal. 
d ted whet ' t n ur ! He was ther member of the Privy ¢ neil pointed Cha rof the J eq ine Lord Paa- Without the popularity of Joux Bricut among the 
ti tact, and t qualit h | hav ted the \ Pr l f the Board | ge ‘ the G t t 855,-and in af | British masses, he yet inspires general confidence in 

- ha f ) ! Mr of T In t | to ex ks Mr. G resigned on account of a | all classes of society In his late acute work upon 
G t ‘ il to the « plai id t I ri the commer- ffer t ministry in regard to the con- | England Louis BuAnc says; that the peculiarity of 
- the ( t. The fthe | duct of the ( ir. He still continued to | GuApsroxe’s mind, which gives him often a hesi- 
} the first of Bn tariff . as al t t t ive t P 1 1 trv his support, and | tating tone it speech and a half reluctance in ac- 
English sta f his ener ! r In 1847 he was chosen J 18 imed the Chancellorship of the | tion, is his exquisite sense of justice, which shows 
Phe t 1 W , ’ the colleague of Sir Ropert Harry INGits asmem- | Exchequer, wh tice he has since retained. In | ! how much is to be said upon both sides of @ 
STONK, the { : x un Gus ber for the University of Oxford, He could not | the late elections he fuiled te be returned to Parlia- | questien, 
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A FEARFUL CRASH. 
* I~ Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, there occurred on the 
morning of May 2 a singu- 
lar accident, which we il- 
lustrate in the accompany- 
ingengraving. The Hart- 
ford Courant of May 5 thus 
describes the affair : 

About 2 o’ciock Wednesday 
morning the north wall of the 
building known as the City 
Bindery, near the corner of 
Trumbull and Pearl streets, 
fell with a loud crash which 
started many of the inhabit- 
ants of that vicinity from their 
slumber asthough 
an earthquake. The earth had 
been removed to such an ex- 
tent to make room for tire new 
building about to be erected 
by Cass, Lockwoon, & Co., 
that the heavy rains of Tues- 
day probably started the 
foundation — hence the acci- 
dent. The upper story was oc- 
cupied by Casz, Lockwoon, 
& Co. for bindery purposes, 
the stories below by O. D. Case 
& Uo., and others. Owing to 
the lateness of the hour we 
were uvable to ascertain the 
extent of the damage done, 
bat the loss will amount to 
thousands of dollars, It is 
fearful to think what might 
have been, had the accident 
eccurred a few hours later, as 
there are upward of two hun 
dred males and females em- 
ployed in the building. It 
seems 4 providential escape 
for them. 

We mentioned briefly Wed- 
mesday morning the fall of 
the north wall of the City 
Bindery building on Trumbull 
Street. In digging a cellar for 
a new building to be erected by 
Casz, Locxwoon, & Co,, on 
the site of the old jail, work. 
men went so close to the bind. 
ery and under its wall that 
the violent rain of Tuesday 
might washed away the re- 
maining foundation, and the 
wall tumbled with a tremer 
Gouscrash. A party wall ron 
ming east and west through 
the building saved the south 
half from destruction 

The south wall of the strne- 
tore ts stending, and it i+ said 
that come of the employ of 
the éstablichment who 
g@eross the Park yesterday 
morning entered the building 
before discovering any 
thing had happened. The 
total loss can not, of course 
be exactly settled upon; it 
will amount probably to over 
fifty thousand dollars. 

QO. D. Cass & Co, publish- 
ers, condocted their business 
in the third floor, They had 
2006 volumes of Gareuey's 
“ American Conflict,” Vol 
all ready for delivery; 
volumes of Jonws Hewat 
Brown's ** Four Years in Se 
cession; a quantity of Mir x 
Btx’s Outline Maps. Their 
foes can not at present be 
known 

Cans, Locxwoon, & Co., in 
the two wpper storie: and 
attic, had 5000 volumes of 
“* Apecdotes of the Re\ellion,” 
a part ready for d: livery to the 
Hartford Publishing Compa- 
oy, besides a quanity ip vari- 
ows stages of forwardness: 
selling price $4 a volume. — 
These will not be a total lows. 
They aleo had 15,000 volumes 
of Gareier's “Conflict” in 
the bindery works for O. D. 
Case & Co., selling price $4 
to $7 a volume They were 


t had been 
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5 re ‘ t « quantity of 
Cottage *, and forty dif 
ferent : wks a con 
tf part al- 
reacy celivere prices rang 
g from 75 cents to $8 a vol 


BURNING OF CHURCHES 
IN PETERSBURG, 


Iw Pe Virg i 
wher avi to | 
eneral the | ‘ 
' * a good feeli 

tow | the freedimen, ther 


left of the eld 


ft slavery to in 


¢ to the wanton destruc- 
hee { no 
1 ¥ 
a fre ! | 
Ae al ‘ , ’ 
_ 
“ 
i 
} - 
M a t 
iy at 
» a fe 
’ , +? 
f Chur Uy 
Ine iriven the 
; paired 
. ) 
’ , 
tt Waa ¢ 
ed 
A hours afte: 
‘ : t the ala 
; 1 at 
t! new A Bay 
{ ret li Stree 
was found to be on fir 
whict notwithsta ng 
the earnest re of 
t ; ari t ned 


to the ground, the flames 
} wv fined a great 


re being dis- 


> ne the progress of 


fire attempts were 


made to burn two other 
Africas harches, the old 
African on Harrivor Street, 
now used as a ec he -Troom, 
and the Gillfeld, quite a 
handsome ed e on Gill 
Street The destruction 
of these build ‘es hae ine 
flicted a wat 1 unde 
served injury upon the col 
‘ iy ple 

Che Petersburg 7 

commenting on these 

rea. save 

If the ity parties imeg 
ined t t they w a fied the 
faint 


ot shadow af epprown! of 
their villainy io the evrapethy 
of this octumranity, they have 
been woefully deceived Tu 
pe part of Virgtnle, or of the 
Seuth, does a better feelin 

exiet between the whites ~ 
bincks. With exerptions too 
trifing for mention, the de 
meanor of the colored people 
in Potereburg has been all that 
could be desired, and the com- 
mendation of their general 
ooduvet has been \Unetinted. 
But if they bed been as rict 

us as they have been order- 
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hed heen as trovbies ae they have been | May 4 | the necessity tor his labor. It 1 the only labor to be ob- 
“ . methad of ation a¢ this, if it In the House, the bill to revive the grade of Gatieral in | tained im the South for some time to come 
eigued uid meet the uaguatified reproach of the United States army was taken up, and, after speeches Q.—Mleare make sachs ‘28 ations ag occurto your mn 
. : in ite favor by Measra. Deming and Raymond, was passed as to the st judicious and efficient remedies for the evils 
—116 to Il that exist in your Depart nt, growing out of the late re- 
ssibie ¥ so good a feel- Mao T: bellion? A. —The feeling and sentiment of those withia 
, ke what treat- In the Senate, the motion to reconsider the vote Du Mr the lumit of my command is as good, perhaps, rl could be 
utter expect suarters where it is | Trumball's amendment to the Peet-office bill was taken | expected, oti] not sat! mer? e od L oa he “eye 
j “ys sade Fae up at 1 o'clock, and after some debate was carried—yeas, are poor, and to the best of my knowledg avy mort- 
y are the cts ef istense and upb- 4: anes 40 gages exist m, perhaps, the m je rity of the e-- ns 
“ } =n = ehals in the Stat« bts contracted before the war, In many 
. re the wv em a oa = Gaberately instances the plantations will fall into the hands of North- 
—— tssed 5 . . ern people, who, from present appearances, will, at no very 
REOONSTRUCTION. distant period, contro? Louisisna, even in eentiment. Hav. 
y WT” COLORE ‘Ae P ing thie ect before them, it le not curprising that a 
MUST - ~ Dt ; “Dg RED x a Gana een of Ags wo cones at eta optrit of aternese and dissent should exist. I believe 
LE NTEERS. members on the report submitted by the Committes of | thats majority of the people are not opposed to the Gen- 
Fifteen, It is said that, with « single exception, all the | fal Government, and, in fact, earnestly desire to be re- 
prxe before the office of Colonel Pace, | members declared themeclves ix decided terms agalnet the | #tored to a perfect union with thev-ether States. Still, 
be seater "save our artis:. from whose sketch | report. Speed was pot presemihy, on ficiqns time ¥ep clapred to eflace the reeolleetioa 
"ES ; <a we ‘éthe | President was earnest in Lis opposition to the repertaf | of their having been reduces from. affluence to limited 
epyravod the ure on page OUS, ** Ue 5 : of being cong and to eobmwerge 
= Oe - 4 ; | the Committee, and declared himeelt against all cvndi- ineana—t mm ¢ 
i have ehetehed wae very interesting toms fi to the admission of loyal represe’ ives} the idea justifying rebéllion representati . 
ed by the meeting of * iustered out’ colored_| from the Souther im the shape of amend to | This later idea and its consequences PRevails to so great 
heir wi vl friends at Little Rock, \ the Constitution or by the of laws. He-igsisted | an extent that I consider the retention ofthe military in 
mye he wre hoe. choc Pikbat under the Constitution wo State could be depitived of | Louisiana for some time as necessary for the secarity of 
s. Jupt iafrom Devil's Bluff, where they ite equal suffrage in the Senate, and that Senater em ts, freedmen, «md capital. Florida Is mot poor 
t A, their landing created a furor Representatives ought to be at once zane aiamioe Dae the re- | from ald debts and havoc of war like Loulsiang; pnd the 
‘ t colored females. many of whom, | epeetwe Houses, as prescribed by law and the Coustitn- | tone and sentiment «t the Lig os are > very fait, a great 
. > matter those | t0nd@lle was for « rigid adherence to the Constituggen as | desire Is to ed tom perfect union. 
- 0°8 | at fa, ace remarked thet, having sustained ourselves #ader | Texes has Imereased in wealth by the Tebeltion. Among 
ected. Otuers rushed u MS | it Gurime o terrible rebellion, he thought that theG@ovecn- | the best people there is a very good fecling toward the 
ade ws outburst of uucontroll- | ment cout be restored without « resort to amendments, | Government. There is a clas of lawless people them, . 
: ad ete He remark®t, in general terms, ghat if ic ow fe | however, ween ee one Bot control, and which 
affection. — ee ~"y,. | to be Changeaat all, it should be ata ail the | Cam net be by the military. The sentiment 
s and wives displayed a degree of polite- | gists and all the people can participaie in Se siteratia in this State will not change from the influence of North- 
e commendatery to all the parties con- ern emigretion and Northern capital, as iu the State of 
Children van shout with bundles of blank- THE CAPIURE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. Loutsiama. It ix essential that the military in consider- 
: ~. : in? eae th It appears from the records In the War able force be maintaine! in the Department of Texas. 
= wy Teaag ' . that, with the exeept.on of the President's Proclamesion, > » mews IreMs 
ir “ s\Ule WArTIOT, | none but verbal orders'were given for the r+: = ey 
’ v the excepta jerson Davie. MajormGe Wilson says that Latgren- Antoine Prodet has made a fall jonfession to his priest 
f their husbands or | 8t-Coloneis Herndon and Pritchard are entitled te "reat of all the marders of the Deariug family, commencing 
credit for the zeal and activity with which they couderted | with Cornelius Carey, the hired boy. He had no decom- 
the purevit, and that it ie but simple justice to theae wor- te ota, work... He states that ron have 
a thy officers to remark that they were ignorant of the re- Pthe murters-tetore, but he fi f 
ward at the time of the capture. Colonel Pritchat ys | he did so be would Bé torn to ploces hy the mob. * 
THE BILIS it was eo dark that he cunid net distingui-h the unin The den: why 4 lewm in Earope alene the yea 
in the course of his narrative be says: “On the retus 1566 ic estiz?.atad 280,000,000 gallons, Phe ated hy 
i cade with their bills— the camp I was accosted by Davis from among the in 1864 was 20,000,088 gallons, ay aimat 10,000,009 in Is62 
SR, ned oners, who adked ut By deaogeed 9 Sine hin hat J There is alzo a demand fir it in every centrpin 
oy.) | Upon my answering at I was, and ax im we w learn ificial Het and 
miscry their very lock instills! | was to eall him, he replied that I might call him what or tapaame Sempre oh grtael Katt Se 
tether, bother, bother. whoever I pleased; when I replied to him that I Wo ~te The Nov ee ES ee 
All t se and tall the olcht call him Davis; and upon @ moment's heeitation he # a Scotia Legislature bas voted $200 to the 
: a night pero cw tie ham he suddenly drew himself w widow of Dr. Slayter, who diel byveluie’« while employ- 
ey nother P | .ed in attending on the Englands 
: with true royal dignity, and exclaimed: ‘1 suppase you gin 8 Peagengers. 
hell , to smother consider it bra’ to a train of defenveless women A serious riot occarred at Memppliie, 
. aod children ; but it is and Vendaliem!’” Pothing | 1st inst., between polleunes and 
Pet apis Eo is .ald the narrative sbout hiv being disguised, out of an attempt of the pallies 
’ eee man whom the in c tect 
rt of Du hy OUR FINANCIAL CONDITION, liceman was and sounded. Thirty 
h t promised, but which Tie Ist of ep ee debt stetement from th. “ron*- pone all the school-houses 
' ury inteana 3 @ reduction in the gretid tote! of Memphty wer pn furre’. end abort * 
a ey a A Se 
— “ stock of | ocreases x the intery-*- Dearing . r of Geners Code. w 
legal tenders decrease $7,500,000; the depoors in the — py ng > vache) , wee 
g their bil Tre 7 Inciuding $9,000,000 of gold, aine te $240,- | since, G te of his county, and will soon ep. 
vile the em om hand to-pay them @® wmounts | ter upon lof his office. 
* $157,037 000, of wixicl #6, 676,000 in gold. Te amount . i 
bil this gold belonging absolutely to the Treas is $67,- The authorities of Augusta, Georgia, have forbidder 
bills- ia,000; the amourt belonging to depositors, $9,036,000, the freedmen from strewing flowers_on the graves of tl 
rhe whole reduction since last summer, when the war Union soldiers. The colored people acsemlded ntly at 
1 ever at debt reached it maximum, is now $65,002, (uy, one of their echool-houres near the cemetery, for the above 
P and wellprovided with flowers, wreat Tb 
| CORENPRAL SHERIDAN BEFORE THE RECONSTRUC- | ners, feachers, white aud black, aceon het 
i TION COMMITTEE. eGd Shey ‘eorched to Capit thelr ur 
Ve mokethe following extracts from ths es > ao pe) Pe Mc pal 
ae niet » cemetery by the Mayur of * at 
: » wvral § ay sow te Sy Reect. villi Ruins, wot derpite the antr. rk eu 
What are mow ide d gr Of hone : part bard the Poot negnes, wax « 
: ir villon, and no with: it to ne Gen. adrardon, oe 7 Hains 
: ‘ vernment ? —I believe they nore. Wo <ttua~ reh Cseuth, now 
" alin , | have am-earnest deaire fur the ree: agen New Orleata, har + :onged Ve name te apir 
, that tl ‘ eo hase tl "parlect Union, but exhibit, at the same time, af unmis- pal Methodist. This has been done to make a Union with 
ahey that Mus conspire to Reap i takable desire to glorify rebellion. . the Northern Episcopal churches impossible. 
: no Y.—What bas beeu the effect of the unetinted les of Columbus, Miusiesippl, recently der rated 
i guining, gaining— of the pardebing power upon euch persons; has. 9% made. 8 of the Confererate dead in the cemetery uf tivat 
wl them more frieudly or otherwise toward the FP Gov- They also paid the «ame ast f reaper’ tt 
” : ermment? A.—t oe noticed no particalar ry of some forty lets be 
y ning sentiment om account ore <oee & act elicits the .pproval of the prems of : 
‘ n | ‘ t, i— Q. —Whoet would be the which claims that t ache fet! otha 
| re Dalkers, the Binte ongeniaution, if the be 1s fe bet w the departed Fore ys 
. 73; itt t 
; . ! bus-maker4, odenb- | #t* cs t were 
; military The Tex tuti rawn up hy the | ‘ 
b ule sal . ’ tion, will he submitted } : 
ie dugayan - ie pM day in Jane It formally «a : 
ina bands of retuve wo \ederate freedmen GD an equality 
r payment of thy vider sive purtielpants in th belhion; 1 The oe ne : . ent 
And bis sneer bu ) am unable at their actual sentiow are inser. | of , 
. ’ ; eruneé ta the General Government, but think their ont | 4 : 
W payin of the t spoken sentiments depend to seme extent on» at ie their | SMO? it “ 
A * ond be ewills beat fm order te bold the office; I hy een those | Secretary t t ‘ 
K @ ti tim high iu authority in a trateition state for the eame reason. Pe wee © a 
] ' 4 t —W bet + regarded ae the chief recommendations — = = — 
Sea _ for office, amd what sore ef per-ons would be elected w ith —_" 
so payin’ ott bille— tany outside influence ? A.—T he inclination to glorify FOREIGN NEWS. 
i be bills rebellion gives thove w!.o were active partic in it the 
ee wp ne ah —— tp a pene oF wae) ee in apg Bill hee paxoed the Britich THe of ¢ 
t See ott copante = a" YY @ majority vt fv 
; ’ - iy were : he 2 od the ~ pb eg he German qnarrel wd not sdvanced either towacd a } 
le. i nment® A. Veet od at fe Presetit thoy we ae iets , om . 1f Count Blemar 
” % id feel So f pete rea a) be will not be strongly supports 
b> fing o! ai ol Sora ug mney cf em ns Unpeunty. | Sitter at toms telthe wince State, A mesny 
hit ¢ fe tiguance of ¢ milit ary force in your depatte -st, and your thecsors of the tit toral « tistrict of Berlin wx " 
a dyilis, drill reasons for this opinion? A.—I consider it heewaae ry to Berlin April 1s, when the following resoluti 2, ec pporte 
er Dun-lc rovm otain 2 vuilitary foree in my division fpr the following several of the Progsian (optics, wxe adopted: “Prat 
: bg _. aout: Tu give security to Northern tal and Union | ** &* the ant xntliggret the Dueh 8 Was UD) 
: th yaa t of hills—— people, and to give @m actual and mors port to the and that the Federal Diet wae as little competent as Cour 
c™ bills Ile, bifl=— f edman until he } ne to work out bly social status Biemarek to guard ghe interests of any and to ward 
aie : - 4 Mdanger. Only @ Prussian Gos aut posse . 
I ot ; il 1 aleo believe ite pr wegasary to prevest quarreling ¢ red f th , Poseessia 
o. ‘ emong the Southerv peupie themselves, both ence © A People would be strong enough to so 
us is Dil ga @.—What i* your opinion as to the ne ty and expe- the question oe ¢ Duchios amt sleo thatad a tet 
' dlency of the Freedmen's Bureau? A,.— The Freedmen’s bony cae ‘ tution a ypal..? meetin 
; peviac the bills. Bureau gives that security to the freedma.: which arises ro a en at whic cu the same fa! 
Ate from having some one to look after and advocate his inter- a = he Wns Cxy 
ests. A change might be made by appointing an Inspect. oan nee vedo = meh ‘the sardnen r position at pt € eut 
or-General of Freedmen, with the necer«=ry number of As- | ; ap an reply to the dispatch ot Fart Runee 
INTELL NCE. sistant Inspectors, under charge of the vartment Com- re the smaintonanse of of peace, enys: “ Avetria ie { J y 
ANG IGEN mander, which would be much more eoun mical; but it age ie 7 the rights of the int nt Louch 
\d ho fmposing duties on the military which I do not aon which che could not without hth 
CONGR anivcnd, o8 1 think It should have as little ae possible | * mination of Prussia. The Duchies ehonid b sted 
to do with eis a affairs. under an independent sovereign, and the wii! of th pop 
ff-ved s resolution, whieh wae ©..—What wonld be the condition and fate of the freed. = De ected _ docisi ~ af the majority of the 
Select Comraittee op Freedruen to | * if left w.thov protection under the lusive control | , es +~ ~< st be recognized as binding, ‘The Aus. 
ing «0 appr ” ation | of the white people there? . A.—I fee re would be a a + poy ere ought to withdraw from the 
, » Sa ‘a vont deal of trouble, A large number 2 people would otek — ae : oe the inhabitants under the protection 
lation and freedmen in variuus act ie good faith toward them, but th« .- would be many -" a ; oe pe A months after the with’ rawal 
. eimen" Bureau Appre- | Whe would not; and s war of races to some extent ay Lat ; y~ - ae troops the people would 
ni mend the act of ee yt the consis a ‘. wie: a ben >. sabe on wit tke ? =< : t oe 
wed, The State, fully your opinion as to the onxpad a1 1 pene ‘¥ wake, eve 
t the imanigratian | colored people. What do they know, and to wy extent as & be ae a ie Te to Pra*'n, 
® the 5 one cf disease comaeqnent | con they exercise the rights of freemen? Are they willing latif £ th a eleetion r & deputy t0 the Corps Légis- 
sa inndeyaate aesomeme- | or Unwilling to work without physical © pulsion, with atit for the department of the Hae-Rhir has ron . 
- kind hem ayy be and fair wages; and state what in your the ——e of M. de Busciores, the Government candidate, 
jrdgment ie tha best course for Gx to pursue in e < bee votes. tl. Jabouluye, the Opposition candi- 
: ference te these peoplef 4,—T ed r-ce, Ike all: my entane —. tea. 
jan smendme for the we P Ve hat R report of a creat victory of fhe Chin - 
a en - nt he other races, have different degrees livenes and em tated ay victory the Ch e Im 
. ye at pacity. In New Orleans, where colored - ple are beuge | ! he er mis fo thes heast. i ife 
0 eee t- | treated than in any other city in the UP | Statess thet Se aepings are said to have been clang! ta b 
rp ' — by to an extellent ok red society, and a vei ‘igh a gree of a - 7 
te ‘ ee Gpament t, Starting from this “you can go Ps Ps Theanas Car) recently died very suds 
< “i | tueo the State wiviana, and $4 the colored mam of ane _ tale i! Park 
- hort a® ignorant as it is possible for an mmo» hefng tT lye _— | BAO tle Apes 
—"s | be. The freedwen, eo far as Lam inform have @ great | a ites a Hot preity @ ’ 
- ~ } e to learn: I can noteny whether ¢) learn rapidly I} est mienx de « attaqner au ben Dieu q ” , 
| or not. I believe they are willing ¢ k, berate ‘their a ‘ £ 
necesvities compel them to do «0; in thie th v are like all . 
her coces; I peter have known a w! nck man Braxerr’s ( ‘i 
wae performing manual taba f weoofit. IT be- H srfec sd rerdore a Rae , 
wee toe Seas thing tnt Congres states rt hair 5 ars rand ‘ ul tsoft and gl The 
| t Inte as litle a« posible in refer s the colored are wortidess imitations of which the public should 
ih war paseed—S0 nan beyond giving him seourity in his 2 and proper. beware, 
i 7. "this social status will be worked out by the logic of Josura Borxerr & Co., Boston, Pr 














We clip the following from the Chieago Evening Jour. 

pe) of April 28th 
; 4 Wor anorr Orr? Coxcrets.—When hundreds am 

investing concerts every Y, 2nd thoneands 4f oth. 
ere ate intending to & » word about their reap: ore 
- ims may be of some importance We advise alf our . 

aders t ern thetneciy.« by the following facte 

“te. The ‘Nati nal GifhGoneert is the only one owned 


and controlled by a party of establiehed basinoss 
tion and ability cong Pode hae 

on a large legitimate wholesale 
from this enterprise 
deed, the concert ix 
reguiar busi 
On this se 





he istor, carrie 
nnd retail busicess apart 
wad of ten times more value, In- 

d by him merely to advertise his 
bess, and not as a means of making money. 
ount he is able te 





proor 


give in prizes the money 
that the proprietors of other concerts must retain for thelr 
own profits 
2d; Mr. 


O’Brien is the oniy party whd ie vitally igtern 
eated In making the drawing'and d stribubdem ote Phrtait: 


and hopest. His success in ueing it for aw ad vertixjug 
medinm, and indhed fh ptire future busines, de 

vpon making his eoncat actory to every ‘i a 
cr. Wis past oxperienrs in th et Tuetter is 4 war 
antee tor the futur: (if the thir te ist: already 


heard a word of 
prites wire ready 


carried through by him we have te 
dissatizfaction. Tn every tu*tanes th 
for delivery before the drawing 


and were all drawn and 

all delivered as fast as cailed for, And he is the only one 
who has never portponed the time of drawing 

Sd. Mr. O'Brien ie the only proprietor of ‘he gift con- 

certs who gives a fall Viet of hic prizes completely oum- 


bered, and whegives « full and «ntiactory expinnation 
of the manner in whieh the prizes will be drawn and 
delivered This he dues i @ neatly-bownd book, which, 
besides this, contaipa many valuable statictios, and is een 
Sree of charye i vy ticket 

4th. Mr. O'Brien"s coneert offera better inducémente 
than ary other eoucert or gift enterprise In existence 

It gives a larger proportion of its prizes io money than 
any other. 





It is the only one whose smell prizes are not made up 
of cheap jewelry er other worth!ese articles 
It is the only cue that gives ite tiekot-halders the priv. 
ilege of exchanging their p izes for other goods. 
It is the only one that is extensively patronized by the 
= of Chidmgor ’ 
If you #16 fi Gidt -$ Whose facts, 4 
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CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP, 


COMPOSED OF 


IODIDE POTASSIUM, 


WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT OF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERI 


PRIPATED BY 
WILLIAM HE. GREGG, MD., 


Graduate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Now York, formerly Assistant 
Physician in the Blackwell's Island 
Hospitals, late Medical Inspector 


of the New York State Vol- 
unteer Depots, under 
Governor kawin Db 
Morgan. 
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Constitution Life Syrup. 


As a General Biocd-Purifying Agent, the Live Sravr 
stands unrivaled by any preparation in the world 


THE RICH AND POOR 
Are liable to the eame disea-es. Netare and 
made the Cowsrirction Lart 

for the benefit of ai). 


PURE BLOOD 


Produces healthy men and women; and if the constitution 
is neglected in youth, disease and early death is the result 
Do nut delay when the means ere eo bear at band, apd 
Within the reseh of all. 
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CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


I8 TIF POOR MAN'S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
MAN'S BLESSING. 


Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, MLD., 


Sole Proprietor, 
NEW YORK. 

SOLD BY EVERY DEALER IN MEDICINE IN THE 
TNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 

No, 46 Cliff Street, New York. 


20LD WHOLESALE BY 
N. HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. GOOUWIN & CO., Boston, Mase. 
kK, FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, I! 
PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
/LLLINS BROTHERS, &t. Louis. 
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Pin,” in she: ‘eontre. ) Camplete figare: 
I can pot Sing the Old Songs. Vielin, I 
tions by B. Hicharde, 4%. Piano : 
I bave Heard Sweet Music Stesting, Violin, i5e. Pia 
Mai aed pa ostgans, FREDRICK BLUME, 35 Bow 


CHOLERA TROCHES. — 


Needles’ Compound Camphor Troches, a positive pre- 
ventive fot all choieraie piome, pleasant to take,.cor 
venient. sefe, and pow as a remedy io cholera mortus, 
chronic diarrhea, 4c. (tested and proved in 1849). Trav- | * 
elets, affected by change of water and climatic inflnente:, 
will Gad them indispensable. Vixclusive factor, 0. T. | 
NEEDLES, corner Twelfth and Race #te., Vhiladetpiia 
We, per box, Sent to any addrees by mail on rec"t of price 

Jz. BYERS, 61 Chatuney + 


DRUNKARD STOP! S.Ct ees 


intemperance if you will follow ditectic mn Thotadnds are 
bles re meg Tavestigate.and you will be satiafied. al! 
or seul stamp for a circular. If ie ha nies “, and oan 
given without the knowledge of the paticat. 


LOOK! LOOK! 
Full instructions by which any Pe 40n can master 


great art of V entriloquiem in a few hours vent by ma 
60 cents. Address M. A. faggers, © athens, Lilinate 
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Man jump over the Hedge, 


“ Twat Dreaprrt 
the Garden, I saw a 


said nothing about it when she came in!” 
Robinson & Ogden, 
BANEERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 4 Broad St., New York, 











(Two Dvuore from Wall.) 
Collections made, with returns 
Int allowed on Depositd subject to Check. 
Orders received for th or Sale of Stocks, 
Bonds. and Gold will re r PERSONAL attention. 
ROBINSON & OGDEN, 
Bankers. | 
POLLAK & SON Meer. | 
sechaum Marntacturers,602 Broadway, | 
ne 41 t.. N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at redyced rates, Pipes and Hold- 


era cut t 
goods war 


for Cireu 


order and repaired, All 
ranted genuine. Send stamp 
r. Pipes $6 to $390 each. 





- ‘Marvin’s Paten 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER, FIRE AND BURGLAR 


SAFES 


r loge their fire-proof qualities, corrode the iron, or 
mowid theiy contents 
Sideboard and porior eafes for silverware, 
MARVIN & CO., 
265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








NG B.T. BABLITI"S PURB GCONUENTRATED 
POTASH, or BEADY BOAP MAKER. Warrant- 


neth of common Potash, and superior to 
fer or ley in che market Put up in cans 
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ed double the str 









is, 6 pounds, and 12 pounds, 
k and G for making 
One pound wiil 15 gallons otf 
ie required. Consamers will find this 
t wh rket B. 'T. BABBITT 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 60, 70, T?, and T4 Wa 


. » ?, hington St., N. Y. 
RAVEN & BACON’S 


PIANO-FPORTES. 


(Eetablished 1829.) 

A full aseortment of these instruments, which have been 
well k nin the New York market for more than thirty 
yea astcntly on hand. Pictorial circulars sent by 
mail 


Warcroom, No. 135 Grand Street, near 
Broadway, New York. 


-E. REMINGTON & SONS, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Reveivers, Rifles, 


Muskets, and Carbines, 





] the United States Service. Also 
POCKET AND BELT REVOLVERS, 
REPEATING PISTOLS, 
Rifle Canes, Revolving Rifles, 
F ' B and Gan Materials. Sold 
by Gr le generally. 
I ¢ ‘qt t ing and Robbery, every 
House, Store ul f (fice ehonld have one of 
Remington's Revolvers. } 
‘ rs evnt 4 escription of ou Arms | 
will | i 
ORIENTAL CHOLURA BITTERS, | 
sed t ' ntive, and 
addpre ne | 
Bold at re | 
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COURAGE, 


“Oh, ain't Margaret brave, that’s all! 


Last Night, when she was in 


and Kiss her. She was not a bit Afraid, and 





AND 


STEREOSCOPE. 


We are now receiving the most comprehensive and 
finest importation of glass views ever made to America, 
representing and objects in nearly all European 
cities and countries. These views are specially selected 
tbroad by our Mr. Edward Anthony, and are adapted for 
the usesof either the Stereopticon or the Stereoscope, 


B. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
6) Broadway, 
° Pe 3 doors #« uth of the St. Nic holas Hotel. _ 
| ( }( Photographs of Female Beauties sent postpaid for 
: 25 ceuts, Address B. L, Fox, $4 Varick St., BY 


THE BONA FIDE 


'GIFT CONCERT: 


Comprising the entire Valuable Stock of 
@LARK & SAYLOR, JEWELERS, 
8t., Chicago, IIL, 


TO BE GIVEN AT SMITH & NIXON'S HALL, 
May 234, 1866. 


$10,000 IN GREENBACKS. 


First Gift, $5000 in Greenbacks., 
Second Gift, House and Lot in Chicago, $4000. 








5000 One-Dollar Greenback Gifta, Gifts of Gold and 
Silver Watches, Diamond Rings and Pins, Gold Chains, 
Ladies’ Amethysts, Topaz, Pearl, and 18-carat Gold Enam- 
eled Sets; Ladies’ and Gents’ Rings, Kar-Ring», Sleeve- 
Buttons, Solid Silverware, French and American Clocks: 
a large stock of Rogers, smith & Co.'s Silver. Piated Goods; 
aud thousaués of other articles too numerous to mention, 


8575 Gifts. 43,000 Tickets. 


One Gift in five. 


REMEMBER : 
$1 00 Only for a Ticket; 11 Tickets for $10; 
100 Tickets for $85. 
REMEMBER: 


$5000 for One Dollar. 


This Concert will not be postponed, as wo shall open 
with a new stock June Ist. Send all orders at once, or you 
will be disappointed, : 

Money can be sent at our risk by drafts, express, post- 
office orders, or registered letters, or by mail in Green- 
backs. Address all orders to 


CLARK & SAYLOR, Jewelers, 
(P.O. Drawer 60% 146 Dearborn 8t., € hicago, Til. 
Circulars of this 


stamp for r 


echeme sent by return mail. 
turn postag A ods warranted. 
THE NATIONAL REVOLVER. | 


Tnclose 







This now celebrated Revolver ex- 
ceeds all others for compactness, ef- 
fectiveness,durability, power, and safe- 
ty in carrying 6 light (}40z.), small 
only 7 in.), with larger mriaile water-proaf errtridge 
(3’-100 ball) than any Revolver made of same size and 
weight. Send for circular, GLU. A. HICKOUX, 73 
licekman *treet, New York. 


~ ITCH. WHEATON'S 
Salt Rheum. \ ‘OINTMENT ) Salt Rheum. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 honre; also cure 
Uleere, Chilblains, and ali Ernptions 





ITCH. 


Salt Rhewm, 
of the Skin. Price 


BO) cents. . By seuding 60 cents to WEFKs & POTTER, 
Bowton, Mugs., it will be forwarded free by mail, 
For sale by all Druggists 
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Special Announcement. 


THE UNITED STATES PRIZE CONCERT 


WILL POSITIVELY BE GIVEN AT 
CROSBY’S OPERA-HOUSE, ON MAY 1866. 
ONLY FOUR WEEKS TO TIME OF DRAWING. 


No Postponement. 


125,000 Valuable Prizes, worth 492,575 25, will be presented to Ticket- 
Holders, including $100,000 in Greenbacks. 


Over 250,000 
TICKETS ARE ALREADY 


AND WITH THE HELP OF OUR 


Five Thousand Agents 


(Located in nearly every Town and City of Importance throughout the Country) we have 


No Doubt Every Ticket will be Solid before the Day Designated. 


28 


a, 


SOLD, 





Local and General Agents will please make a note of the above facts, and “ govern themselves accordingly.” They 
ean easily see the necessity of making returns promptly each week. 

Parties ordering their ‘Tickets by mail should send along their orders immediately. 
money will be returve! 

The drawing will take place after the concert, on the stage of the Opera-House, where 10,000 persons can wit- 
ne«s it. A Committee will be appointed by the audience to superintend the same. All purchasers and agents will 
be supplied with correct lists of drawing as soon as published. Parties holding tickets will retain them until after the 
drawing, and if their number appears in the list of drawn numbers, they will forward their ticket immediat: ly, with 
full directions as to the shipping of goods or moneys. ‘Tickets are for sale at the principal Hotels, Book and Music 
Stores in the city, and at our Office, 133 Dearborn Street; price $1 each; sent by mail on receipt of price and stamp 
for return postage. 

Good and reliable Agents wanted in every city, town, and village in the United States, to whom great induce- 
ments are offered. Keferences required. 


Special Terms, or Club Rates, 


Any party procuring a club of five or more names for tickets, and forwarding us the money for the same, will be 
allowed the following commission, viz. : 
WE WILL SEND 


5 Tickets to one address for..... 
S BO Tae GP Gad CO OU oo occ occcccenbseeeetccoccsoces 
20 Tickets to one eddress for 
80 Tickets to one address for 
40 Tickets to one address for ...........4.. 
GO Tickets to ome addrene for. ... 66. ccc eee cece cneeccsveueee 
And 100 Tickets to one address for ...... 26... cc cee ccc ese ccewenees 


In every case send the name and post-office address of each »»;arate subscriber. 


If the Tickets are all sold the 








Money, by draft, post-office order, express, or ia 
All communications should be addressed to 
(Post-Office Drawer 5913.) 





may be sent at our risk. 
WIGGINS, BRADFORD & CO., 
133 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IT. 


The proprietors will donate to the Lincoln and Douglas Monument Fund $2000: also there will be $2000 reserved 
from the person drawing the $30,000 prize, for the same purpose. 

Rerreescrs.—Hon. M. S. Wilkinson, Ex-Senator of Minnesota; Hon. Geo. V. Lawrence, M.C., of Penn.; Hon. Alex- 
Randall, Ex-Governor of Wis.; Hon. Wm. Montgomery, Ex-M.C., of Penn.; Hon. Major Dan. Mace, Ex-M.C., of 
Ind.; Hon. Ira J. Laycock, of Kansas; Hon. Wm. Leffingwell, Lyons, lowa; Hon. Joseph Knox, of Uhicago; Hon. 
C. Graves Smith, of Minn. ; Jacob Forsyth, Agt. M. 8. R. ., Chicago, IIL ; M. Kronberg & Co., importers of watches, 
Chicago; Maneell, White & Uo., New Orleans, La. 

N. B. Editors of country papers are authorized to act as our agents, and they will he allowed full commiseion on all 








tickets ordered whether for themselves or other parties who may order through them. 


Proposals for ineerting this advertisement are requested. 





ART NOTICE. 
FINE MINIATURES. 


WENDEROTH, TAYLOR & BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Encouraged by the favor extended to their paintings in 
New York. have established a branch for making sittings 
for their Fine Miniatures at the Gallery of 





stint 

dressing. 

KIN SKINNEK & GO., Springfield, Mass.; and sold by 
DEMAS BAKNES & UO., New York. 


Yeu Leper lor tae ines, aie cu UxGen at 
Invented by Dr. RUOT; manufactured by UR- 





DEAFNESS, 
DISCHARGES FLOM THE EAR, anp NOISES IN 
THE HEAD, RADICALLY CURED 
By the use of the recently-discovered Vegetable Extract 


OTITINE. 
Price $2 00 a bottle. For sale by all Droggicts. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN, 86 Hanover Street, Boston, 
Wholesale Agent, 





Portable Steam Engines, 
ERICSSON CALORIC ENGINES, 


Pu Mille, &e., de. 
JAMES A. ROBINBON, 164 Duane St., New York. 


WARDS, 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Mecasurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of Shirts and Collars, sent 
free every where. 

Toe CASH can ne PAID Tro EXPRESS COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
8. W. H. WARD, No. 38T Broadway, New)York. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 

Ploving from one to thirty-six gif- 
ferent tunes, and ¢osting from $5 50 
to $600 00. The most complete stock 
offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
plessant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane «up stairs), New 
York Musical Noxes repatre d. 


READ THIS! IMPORTANT!! READ THIS!!! 
STOECKEL'S 

PATENT GRADUATED BOTTLES. 

Graduated from 1 to Goz. Flint Glass, Patented Feb. 6, 
1866. Heads of Families, Phyeicians, and Draggists will 
find in the e bottles t valuyble adjuncts. They area 
cheap, useful, preeticn! bottle, graduated the same as the 
graduated measures; raised marks on the bottle. No family 
eh mild be without at lecst one at home, Ack your Drug- 
git for them. You mav often have ocession to ase them. 
Sold Ly ll wholesale and retail Droggists, and by 

GEO. W. STORCKEL, Patentee, 

Box 492, Pittsburg, Pen~sylvania. 
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NATIONAL 


GIFT CONCERT 


CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, CHICAGO, 
Mar $1, 1866. 


25,000 VALUABLE PRIZES 


VALUED AT 


$100,000, 


be presented to the ticket-holders, incinding 

doliars in money. Onty 169,000 tickets will be 
sold, thus giving a prine for every four tickets, A ticket 
costs but Ove Dollar, and it may draw $10,000, The first 
prize in Greenbacks is 





T have Just published a book which contains a complete 
descriptive list of ali the prizes, and much othr valuaile 
matter of general interest. In this I have explained how 
the drawing will be conducted, and J-have answered ev- 
ery other qnestion that can possibly be asked in camnec- 
tion with the Concert. One copy of this book will be sent 
free of charge to any one sending for one or tickets 
and inclosing five cents to prepay postage. 
every prize named in this book will be drawn at the 
> WHETHER THE TICKETS ARE 

NOT. ; 

Tur Prizes ane Reavy, ahd Will be @i-tributed immie- 
diately after the drawing is lists 
of the winning numbers 
holders. Parties whove ttttybers 
forward their ticket at once, with 
goods and moneys. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR FORMING CLUBS. 

Upon the receipt of $4 50 I » ill send you 5 Tickets, 

Upon the receipt of $7 00 I will send you § Tickets, 

Upon the receipt of $10 59 I will send you 12 Tickets. 

Upon the receipt of $21 50 I wi!l send you 25 Tickets. | 

Upon the receipt of $42 56 I will send you 50 Tickets. 

Money may be sent at my risk by draft, P. O. orter, or 
registered letter. My references are any citizen of Chi- 
cago. Address MARTIN O'BRIEN, 

128 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GILMORE & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


EXTENSIVELY USED rm rat ARMY axp NAVY. 


PRICES REDUCED, 
May 1, 1866. CIRCU- 
LARS SENT FREE by 
MAIL. 

The genera! adoption 
of our instruments by 
all first-class bands and 
musicians throughout the country, is the best evidence of 
their superiority over all oth rs now offered to the public. 
GILMORE & ©O., Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 
18 & 19 Harvard | lace, Boston, Maseachusetia. 


CEDAR GAMPHOR 


Defeade Furs and Woolens from Morus and Mitires. 
Made by HARKS & CHAPMAN, Boston. Sold by drug- 
gists every where. f 

RG’S G NT. 

Warranted a certain cure, without the slightest danger, 
for piles, old wounds, eerofula. salt rlieum—all bone and 
skin diseasex, &c. 953 Bowery, New York. 


MOT TS CHEMICAL 


POMADE 


I. the fine+t hair tr 
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